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Ilratrtismtiit. 




JHE British press teems so plentifully with literary- 
productions upon every department of utility, that 
an apology seems due to the public for obtru- 
ding another little work upon its attention. The present 
humble peiformance, which is only one among a multitude 
of contributions directly or indirectly promotive of the 
same grand purpose, has for its object the removal of an 
acknowledged evilj and the advancement of an unques- 
tioned good. 

The subject is so deeply important that it can 
scarcely be too much nor too frequently agitated. Waters 
will corrupt if allowed to stagnate. The following imagi- 
nary speeches may therefore aid in keeping the subject 
alive in the public mind if they do nothing more. 

It is well known that every new advocate of 
any cause, generally invests it with fresh interest. TVsa 
human intellect is as diversifvetV as t\v%\w\ixsv^ik. <i,w«sX«cv'KaR» 
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There are no two writers nor speakers who will handle a 
given topic exactly and in all respects in the same way. 
It is this variety that causes so many volumes, differing 
very little in matter, to be read with so much eagerness. 
This peculiarity in the mind of man affords another liope 
that the present publication will be honored with an atten- 
tive perusal. 

It occurred to the Author that the ideas sought 
td be conveyed might be as readable in the novel sljape of 
speeches as in any other dress in which they could liav6 
been couched. Whether this form of imparting didactic 
suggestions be legitimate and satisfactory, must be left to 
the judgment of the reader. Many useful hints on house- 
hold reform and domestic comfort are, it is presumed, em- 
bodied in. the orations that the ladies are represented as 
delivering. And whether the little work obtain popular 
approval or otherwise, it is at any rate hoped that the good 
and the intelligent will put a charitable construction on 
the Author's motives, the whole having been begun and 
executed from a sincere desire to aid in removing an insu- 
perable barrier to the happiness of English Homes. 

A LOVER OF HOME. 
November J 1849. 
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iERSONS who have been accustomed to travel in 
the (Jnited Kingdom, and especially in the rural 
districts of England, will have observed that 
many of the towns bear to each other a very 
striking resemblance. They seem to be of a genus. Were 
it not for a few peculiarities they would scarcely be dis- 
tinguishable from each other. Bramoiport, the ficti- 
tious name of the town with which we have more 
immediately to do, is one of the class. Its population, 
the manners and customs of its inhabitants, its public 
buildings, its streets, and its internal government, are just 
what we would expect to see on visiting a country town in 
England. To describe its situation or point out its exact 
locality would only be pandering to a needless curiosity. 
The perusal of the following pages may throw some light 
— as far as the reader's abode is concerned — upon its con- 
tiguity or remoteness. 

The population of Brandiport is divided into 
four distinct grades. The aristocracy and independent 
gentry J of which there is a tolerably fair proportion ; the 
middle classes, or persons engaged in tradcy for Brandi- 
port does not form an exception to the general vvlVa \!cc&x. 
** England is a nation of shopkeepers V^ ^^'^ industrial poor ^ 



who are employed partly in agricultural labour and partly 
in neighbouring manufactories ; and the mendicantSy who 
live by alms or take refuge in the union workhouse. 

The inhabitants are more than ordinarily sensi- 
ble and intelligent. This circumstance may in a great de- 
gree be attributable to the facilities which the place affords 
for early instruction. The salubrity of the air renders it an 
eligible situation for boarding schools, and accordingly, there 
are several well-conducted establishments for the education 
of the middle and upper classes. The children of the poor 
are not less highly privileged. The charity schools are 
munificently supported and exceedingly well managed. 
They annually send out a number of well-instructed boys 
and girls. Some of the most afiSuent and influential resi- 
dents are mainly indebted to these invaluable institutions 
for their education. And to their praise be it recorded, 
they not only boast of the circumstance, but, as a more 
substantiaf testimony of their gratitude, they are among 
the most liberal and zealous supporters of the schools in 
question. 

Brandiport has, among its other attractive edi- 
fices, a fine old parish church. Its architecture, antiqui- 
ties, and other particulars, are explicitly detailed in the 
directories. There are also churches and chapels and meet- 
inghouses belonging to the other denominational sections of 
religionists ; so that, if the cause of Christianity were duly 
regarded, there would seem to be little want of accommo- 
dation for sabbath worshippers. It cannot be said that the 
places of wor Aip are thinly attended. Very far from it. 
The congregations are large ; the preachers energetic ; the 
hearers apparently serious and attentive. No one could 
pass through the streets of Brandiport on the sabbath 
mom'wg without feeling that the day was regarded as the 
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most solemn and important of all the seven. If we may 
jndge from external appearances, a great manj of the 
people are decidedly in earnest in matters of religion. 

Many complain of the rancour and bitterness 
that exist among the various classes of christisns. Ex- 
clusive dealing is practised to some extent. The Evan- 
gelical Alliance's agents made several ineffectual attempts 
to form an auxiliary society. But the various sections of 
the church would not amalgamate. They not only adhere 
tenaciously to their own respective tenets, but some of the 
people will scarcely allow others to exercise the same privi- 
lege. Tet, on the whole, sectarian feeling does not rage 
more virulently in Brandiport than in other towns of equal 
population. Christianity is an embodiment of love: and 
it is cheering to record that not a few of the people enter- 
tain those enlarged and liberal sentiments which pure and 
undefiled religion invariably inculcates. 

Very few towns could boast of so large a number 
of female philanthropists. They were not exactly of the 
Mrs. Fry class, though actuated by similar motives. Their 
sphere of operation was confined within narrower limits. 
Their benevolence was necessarily more circumscribed ; but 
they well understood their own position in society, the good 
they were capable of performing, and the need for deter- 
mined and vigorous action. Fired with solicitude for the 
welfare of the human family, sensible that woman should 
never live for herself alone, they were ever on the gut vive 
to discern the best means of meliorating the people's con- 
dition. When any monstrous evil was perceptible, they 
seldom rested until they had sought out and effected a 
remedy. It is surprising what woman can effect when she 
sets about any matter in right earnest. When she has the 
moral courage to break through hex m^lWW'i^ \a^\\.% ^\ 
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i^eclusion and retirement and to bring her warm energies to 
bear upon any particular object, it is well known that she 
can exert a far more powerful influence than man. A few- 
years since a clergyman of the Scotch church was compelled 
to relinquish a benevolent undertaking for want of the ne- 
cessary funds. He had made several eloquent and heart- 
moving appeals to his congregation ; but they were not 
responded to with a liberality commensurate with the 
magnitude of the object, and he gave up the affair in pure 
despondency. Several female members of his flock hearing 
of the circumstance and sympathizing in the disappoint- 
ment and distress of their beloved pastor, met together, 
talked the matter over, and resolved to second the reverend 
gentleman's undertaking to the best of their ability. In a 
very short time they succeeded in procuring a much larger 
sum than was requisite. One of the officers of the church 
was entrusted with the presentation of the money to the 
minister, who on receiving it exclaimed in an ecstasy of 
mixed astonishment and gratitude '' The ladies are the 
boys ! the ladies are the boys !" 

We have already said something in praise of 
the good people of Brandiport. We have enumerated some 
of their perfections. Would that they were free from de- 
linquencies ! But " to err is human." In a sister country 
we hear loud complainings of absenteeism. The proprietors 
of the soil in Ireland are most of them in the habit of ex- 
pending their wealth in other climes, and rarely visiting 
those estates from which they derive their princely emolu- 
ments. To this circumstance some of our profoundest 
statesmen, attribute the sad state of that ill-fated country. 
The town of Brandiport had also suffered from absentee- 
ism; but it was absenteeism of a different kind. Not 
merely the labourers and mechanics, but the respett- 
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able tradesmen almost nightly absented themselves from 
their homes, and spent in the tayem or elsewhere those 
precious hours that ought to have been spent in the bosom 
of their families. And to this circumstance the sad domestic 
condition of some of these unfortunate families is mainly 
owing. 'We are far from insinuating that drunkenness 
prevailed in the town. There were very few bacchanalians. 
We might travel the streets at all hours of the day and 
night without witnessing such a phenomenon as a man 
beastly intoxicated. Even if we succeeded in making such 
a discovery, it would be some person of the very lowest 
grade, and probably not belonging to the town at all. 
We have no complaints to make on that score. The 
grievance about which we murmur is the prevalent, deep- 
rooted, we had almost said the hereditary habit — for it 
seems to be regularly transmitted from one generation to 
another — not of drinking to excess, not of drowning the 
reason in potations of ardent spirits — but of assembling 
together almost nightly at certain places of rendezvous for 
the purposes of conversation over the ^^ cheerful glass." 
The men of Brandiport were fond to an extreme of the 
pleasure of mingling with their fellow-townsmen, and 
were too sensibly alive to the charms of social intercourse. 
The chief places of meeting were the White Hart Hotel, the 
Globe Tavern, and the Sun Inn. If the urgency of business 
sometimes prevented their attendance or detained them at 
homcj their minds were annoyed with serious misgivings. 
They knew they had missed a treat. In the ^* tradesmen's 
room" of these houses all the popular topics of the day were 
introduced and examined. Certainly the greater number 
of the men of Brandiport were silent listeners. They were 
not gifted with speechifying abilities, nor had they any in- 
clination to come out from among l\ievT ^'^o^^V^ \aikva% 
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a prominent part in the disonssions. They considered it 
quite sufficient when they smoked their pipe, drank their 
glass, cried *' hear^ hear !" on appropriate occasions, and 
eagerly imbibed all the information that was imparted. 
But tliere were always a few master spirits neither deficient 
in nerve nor talent, shrewd men, endowed with consider- 
able powers of mind, and very susceptible of praise and 
approval. Some of them made a sorry hand of a question 
when they first entered upon the arena of tavern controversy 
and discussion ; but, encouraged by the significant expres- 
sions of approbation from their fellow- townsmen, their 
powers of debate were soon fostered and nurtured into 
maturity. When they espoused any popular subject their 
versatile eloquence, their irresistible arguments, and their 
brilliant sentiments, were sure to call f6rth from the ad- 
miring listeners thunders of applause. 

We have already intimated that the natives 
of Brandiport are, for the most part, an intelligent people. 
They have therefore but little relish for the chitchat, the 
small talk, or the commonplace gossip of the day. Their 
taste is of a higher and more refined character. They pre- 
fer talking to each other on subjects in which the faculties 
of the mind are afforded a wider scope. Hence it would be 
a libel on their proceedings to affirm that their nightly con- 
versations in these inns were either uninteresting or unin- 
structive. They were both interesting and improving in a 
high degree; for they always selected topics which had oc* 
casioned much public excitement; and it was gratifying to 
hear men of comparative obscurity throwing a flood of light 
upon apolitical difficulty, or demonstrating the practicability 
of a measure that had puzzled some of the most illustrious 
statesmen of the age. In these local parliaments the affairs 
of the nation were often settled long before the House of 



Commons had come to a division. Every plan propomided 
for the national good had its merits thoroughly sifted and 
examined by the Brandiport politicians long before it was 
rejected by the British legislature, or became a law of the 
land. Every cause and every character, whether good or 
bad, had. a counsellor. Advocates and opponents were 
always ready on the shortest notice. 

Even religion was not deemed too sacred nor 
too lofty a theme for their discussion. The infidel and the 
sceptic were there to hold up its holy doctrines to ridicule, 
while its defenders, though perhaps themselves strangers 
to its sterling realities, were always ready and able to de- 
scant upon the grandeur of its character, the force of its 
evidences, and the beautiful adaptation of its provisions. 
Their debates on this topic, we regret to say, were, usually 
characterized by a spirit very little in keeping with christian 
charity. Popery and Protestanism ; High Churchism and 
Low Churchism ; Gowns and Surplices ; Socinianism and 
Orthodoxy; Calvinism and Arminianism; have, all and 
each, had their merits discussed by the eloquent tipplers of 
Brandiport. In short every sect and denomination had here 
a representative to defend its principles and advocate its 
claims. 

We need scarcely say that the Brandiport people 
were not all drawn to these meetings which we have been 
describing. There are exceptions to every general rule. 
Hie superior enjoyments of home operated too powerfully 
on the minds of a few to allow them to leave their families 
in the evening at all, except in cases of sheer emergency. 
And even in the intellectually privileged town of Brandi- 
port, there were many men who had not the slightest 
relish for either theology, politics, or literature. The^i^ 
would rather get out of the way o^, t\\^i\ \\%v.«i ^.^> «s^ 



animated discussion upon any of these subjects. Those 
persons who had a liking for such matters were welcome to 
enjoy them to their heart's content ; but, for their parts, 
they much preferred something that appealed more directly 
to their senses ; something that would afford them pleasure 
without any mental effort. We do not often find the proprie- 
tors of public houses to be men skilled in abstruse philoso- 
phy. They are howerer wise in their generation. They 
are attentive observers of some departments of poor human 
nature. In catering ibr the entertainment of their custom- 
ers they are sure to take the circumstances and tastes of 
all into their kind consideration, and arrange for their 
happiness and accomodation accordingly. Thus in almost 
every inn that boasted of a tradesman's room for the more 
respectable and intelligent lovers of the cheerful glass, 
there was also a taproom to suit persons of a lower grade 
and lower habits. There were besides several public houses 
in the place of very questionable repute. They were not 
managed according to any rule. The police ofiicers had 
more to do in keeping them orderly than the owners. 
To these houses the votaries of noisy mirth and mis- 
chievous pastime nightly resorted. For here they could 
indulge without restraint in their uproarious iun. Here 
they would listen with boisterous rapture to songs and tales 
that would shock the ears of every one who has any pre- 
tensions to common decency or moral principle. Parties of 
every grade were thus suited. 

And Brandiport had also its Theatre Royal, its 
Music Hall, its Assembly Koom, its Hall of Science, and 
various other places of public resort ; all of which afforded 
a ready and a welcome refuge to those whom domestic plea- 
sures had ceased to charm. 

Reader, do you reside in Brandiport ? 
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We now recur to those ezoelleDt women, of 
whom the town of Brandiport was not worthy. They 
had long seen and deplored the eTil to which we have 
been referring. They were deeply sensible of its enormity. 
They had often witnessed the sad and melancholy conse- 
quences to which this habitual absenteeism ineTitably led. 
But how was the evil to be remedied or removed ? This 
was a question whose solution had proved an insuperable 
difficulty for years. As far as the ladies themselves were 
concerned, they had long since discovered the mode of 
banishing the evil from their ovm dwellings and thus secu- 
ring their own individual comfort. But their enlightened 
and expansive beneyolence stretched far beyond their own 
homes or the precincts of their own town. They felt a deep 
and disinterested sympathy for the thousands and tens of 
thousands of women who were enduring those intolerable 
grievances from which they themselves were now exempt. 

When the town was visited by Father Mathew 
and other celebrated apostles of temperance, vast numbers 
of the inhabitants signed the pledge. And a very salutary 
influence, which has not yet quite evaporated, was pro- 
duced on their habits and customs as regards the use of in- 
toxicating drinks. Our worthy ladies entertained sanguine 
hopes that the change for which they had been long pray- 
ing and waiting would have then been effected. For a 
shore time their expectations seemed likely to be realized. 
But alas ! they were doomied to disappointment. Whether 
it was owing to the apathy of the temperance committee in 
not working out the principles effectively, or to the prone- 
ness of our elastic natures to return to our old ways as soon 
as the novelty subsides, certain it is that, in a short time 
afterwards, the cause of temperance had very few zealous 
supporters in the tovm of Brandiport. The evil of which 




we complain still existed with very little mitigation of its 
intolerableness. 

Erery refonnation to be successful must begin 
at home. Of this our ladies were perfectly aware. Accor- 
dingly they set to work. They managed their own hus- 
bands with affectionate skill. They made their own fire- 
sides models for imitation. And, as we obserred before, 
THEY were exempt from the grievance under consideration. 

It has been often remarked, that *' example is 
more powerful than precept.'^ In the present instance ex- 
ample failed. It was not eagerly adopted ; for the women 
of Brandiport had long abandoned the hope of changing 
habits so inyeterate. 

A few of these ladies now determined to con- 
verse with their neighbours on the subject, and to endea- 
vour by friendly advice and expostulation to bring abqat 
the desideratum for which they so ardently longed. This 
plan was more successful. Many of the Brandiport women 
heartily coincided with them in regard to the propriety of 
the object, were it not so very impracticable; and not a 
few were enabled to exercise sufficient tact and manage- 
ment to keep their own husbands at home. But all these 
steps were only preliminary. Hitherto their efforts had been 
of too isolated and desultory a character to be thoroughly 
efficient. And of this fact they were now fully aware. 

Many a good cause which had suffered from 
single-handed advocacy has triumphed when its espousers 
acted on the principle of '^ imion is strength." Why might 
not theirs P But how were they to act in concert P Here 
again they were at fault. Women labour under great dis- 
advantages in this respect, of which men can form no 
adequate conception. There is a modesty which ever clings . 
to even philanthropic women. And this quality, while it 
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adorns the female character, often materially impedes the 
progress of their usefulness. As soirees of late have be- 
come extremely fashionable for Bible, Missionary, Sun- 
day School, and various other religious and benevolent 
purposes, and as such meetings have been followed by un- 
questionable good, it was suggested by one of the leaders of 
the movement, that in this case a soiree or tea-meeting might 
be not altogether unsuitable. Others were of the same opini- 
on. Gentlemen had their dinners : why should not ladies 
have their soirees ? Dinner with men is the important af- 
fair of the day: tea is especially the woman's repast. Dinner 
is the meal at which the most courtly manners and refined 
etiquette are displayed by gentlemen : it is at the tea-table 
that woman shines ; there her bland civilities and winning 
dignity are seen to the greatest advantage. As the cause 
of sobriety and mental enlightenment advances, soirees are 
likely to become more and more popular, until they be at 
length entirely substituted for those monstrous dinners which 
are still regarded as the only means of giving appropriate 
ecl&t to any ^eat proceeding. But as yet, if we desire the 
exposition of any benevolent project, of any great national 
scheme, or political theory, we must read the after-dinner 
speeches of gentlemen versed in those particular depart- 
ments of wisdom. On the whole, it was thought there could 
be nothing objectionable in these ladies adopting a sort of 
meeting for themselves that had been so often successful in 
other similar cases when the company was composed of both 
sexes. Every one to whom the subject was mooted approved 
of the plan. It was therefore arranged, that all the ladies 
of Braijidiport who were favorable to the object of the pro- 
posed meeting — namely, to devise the best means of pre- 
venting the absenteeism of husbands, fathers, and brothers 
— should assemble together upon a specified ^"v^kov^^ Vsi 
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the purpose of coDoentrating their eDergies and bringing 
their respective views to bear on this important subject. 

Accordingly, one fine clear evening in the 
spring of 1849, a number of elegantly attired women were 
observed wending their way one after another towards the 
Brandiport Infant School. Had the inhabitants been a- 
ware of the novel character of that evening's meeting, 
there would have been great gazing and staring out of 
doors and windows as the ladies passed along the streets. 
But as the management of the girls' and infants' school, 
as well as the Dorcas and one or two other societies, 
devolved on a committee of ladies who were obliged to 
meet frequently, there was nothing either new or extra- 
ordinary in the circumstance, and the three who were 
appointed to convene the meeting, very judiciously re- 
frained from publishing the matter beyond the parties who 
were invited. They were by this means saved from disa- 
greeable annoyances. It was a private meeting to pro- 
mote a public good. A comfortable apartment adjoining 
the infant school-room afforded ample accommodation. A 
few servants who were in attendance soon made the pre- 
liminary arrangements for tea. The school clock had 
scarcely struck five, when the enchanting sounds of cups 
and saucers and teaspoons, and all the musical parapher- 
nalia of this delightful beverage broke upon the ear. The 
smoking urn, the fizzing kettle, the odorous teapot, the 
beautifiil array of china vessels, were the next objects 
that addressed themselves to the enraptured senses. 

Mb8. Thompson, a lady who was alwayn 
foremost in supporting every good and charitable work, 
was called upon by the unanimous voice of the assembly 
to preside over this important meeting. Her unobtrusive 
modeBty woaid have prompted her to decline the honor ; but 



a stem sense of duty left her no alternative but to comply. 
After making some apologetic observations, lamenting her 
unfitness for the office, she took the chair at the head of 
the table. 

And now that beautiful Stanza, ''Be present at 
our table. Lord,'* was announced, and sung with all the 
grace and spirit that could be thrown into it by so many 
sweet and cultivated voices. And in less time than it has 
taken to pen, or almost to read, the last sentence, about 
thirty of the finest women in Brandiport, their countenances 
beaming with animation and intelligence, were all cheer- 
fully conversing over and enjoying " the cup that cheers 
but not inebriates." 

As soon as the tea-things had been removed and 
the servants retired, the President signified her wish that 
they should proceed at once to the more immediate business 
of the evening. This announcement produced a perfect 
stillness. Not a sound was heard. There was a momen- 
tary pause. During that brief interval a splendid treat was 
afforded to the attentive physiognomist. Those faces, which 
a few minutes before were the very picture of joyousness and 
hilarity, were now the indices of anxiety, trepidation, and 
embarrassment. It was no wonder. They were about, to 
perform duties that they had never before attempted ; and 
they were diffident and fearful lest a good cause should 
sustain damage by their espousal. The countenances of 
of others brightened with hope and expectancy; for if 
they acquitted tliemselve well, as the occasion and the 
exposition of their views obtained due publicity, genera- 
tions yet unborn might share the benefits. There was 
little time to indulge in observations. The president 
opened the proceedings by a suitable address. But the 
ladies shall be allowed to speak Tor themselves. 

C. 
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IKS. IHOIPSON, 

(THE PSB8IDBNT) 

AID — I am very sensible of my incom- 
petency to £11 the situation in which 
your kind partiality has placed me. I 
shall, however, endeavour to discharge its duties 
to the best of my humble ability. Surrounded as 
I happily am by so many of my esteemed fellow- 
townswomen, some of whom, by their superior 
judgment, their extensive expenence, and their 
Drilliant powers of conversation, are qualified to 
throw great light on the subject we are met 
to consider, I reel that I shall perform my part 
• most judiciously by opening the business of the 
meeting in the briefest way possible. 

For women to assemble together in 
this formal manner to promote a special object, 
may to some persons seem strange ; it may appear 
a departure from that modest, retiring^ and euJi^^vL- 
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dinate course to which females are supposed on all 
occasicfns to confine themselyes. I own it is rather 
unusual ; but are there not strong circumstances 
to justify our singularity ? Great and important 
objects are ordinarily discussed and carried out by 
men of talent and energy. Ours is an object whose 
advancement must depend on ourselves exclusive- 
ly. It is a species of reform in which only woman 
can intermeddle. It is upon the erring portion 
of the other sex we propose to try our reforming 
tact and skill. And from men, particularly at 
the outset of our undertaking, we can demand 
little* sympathy. If the plan we pursue be a 
right one, we have no reason to mind its being 
rare or uncommon. Some of us are in the habit 
of meeting here occasionally to transact the busi- 
ness of our little societies connected with the 
schools, the destitute poor, and other institutions 
of benevolence. Our conversation on those oc- 
casions is more desultory and miscellaneous than 
we dare indulge in this evening. But the one 
meeting is quite as legitimate as the others. I 
can perceive nothing but the strictest propriety in 
bringing our conversations to bear upon a specific 
point. It is in the highest degree proper. Let 
us then approach its consideration with becom- 
ing sincenty. Let us shut out every obtrusive 
thought and concentrate the entire energies of our 
minds upon the great question that has brought 
us together. It is impossible for us to see it in 
all its bearings or to arrive at just conclusions, 
unless we devote to it our intense and untiring 
attention. 

) \ 



Before proceeding further, I beg to 
announce, that most of you will have opportunity 
of favorinff the meeting with your sentiments ; for 
if the two nours — our restricted time — expire be- 
fore our proceedings terminate, we shall adjourn 
till another evening. I should be sorry to fetter 
you by prescribing any specified boundaries to 
the length of your remarks ; but we shall both 
promote our individual convenience, and serve 
the cause we espouse most effectively by short 
and pithy addresses. "We are often acoased by 
the other sex of "spinning long yams" and having 
great volubility of speech. It has been said that 
'* woman's tongue is the only edged tool that 
never grows duller by using." Even some of our 
best writers have been condemned for employing 
much useless verbiage and far-fetched illustra- 
tions to eke out their books to a formidable size. 
And as far as I have observed, such accusations 
have not been altogether without cause. Let us 
try to redeem our character, at least from such 
aspersions. A little tediousness at times may be 
unavoidable. Few speakers have attained the 
happy art of being brief and explicit at the same 
time. We do not expect impossibilities. Do yeur 
best. That is all we require or expect. Give us 
the benefit of your ideas without any embellish- 
ment. Avoid all matter that is irrelevant. Give 
us as much experimental information as possible. 
This will deepen the impression on our minds, 
and satisfy us of the appropriateness and prac- 
ticability of your statements. Let us, in short, 
speak to each other rationally and dispassionately. 
Let us, for one evening, act the part of i^hiloso- 



pliers as well as plulanthropists ; animated by the 
sanguine hopes tnat our humble proceedings may 
exert a great moral influence oyer the destinies 
of the empire. 

The object we have in view is one of 
immense moment. It comes home at once to our 
bosoms and business. There are very few, in our 
town of Brandiport, who have not experienced in 
their own families the need of some decided and 
efficient measures for rendering their husbands, 
fathers,* brothers, or sons, proof a^nst the at- 
tractions of the tavern and the alehouse, and for 
making their own habitation, however lowly, the 
loveliest spot on earth. 

Wherever home is devoid of charms 
there is something, somewhere or other, sadly 
wrong. It is our duty to investigate the matter 
and to discover the why and the wherefore. From 
childhood to old age there is a natural fondness 
for this magic place. ^' Home is home, be it never 
so homely,' has been thousands of times spoken 
and sung. Home sweet home ! From queen Vic- 
toria down to the humblest peasant in her vast 
dominons there is felt an inexpressible sweetness 
about the word home. The child at school utters 
it with ecstasy. He anticipates the rapturous en- 
joyment of meeting his beloved relations at the 
coming holidays. While contending with the bil- 
lows of the deep, his bark menaced with destruc- 
tion by the angry surges, the sailor is animated 
and cheered by die fond hope that he will once 
more reach the loved habitation he so sorrowing- 
ly quitted. The poor soldier, while fighting the 
hattieB of his country in some foreign clime, is 
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nerred for the bloody encounters and is led on to 
yictory by the enchanting hopes of once more see- 
ing the place -that gave mm birth. The exile, or 
wanderer in foreign countries, even though he may 
be the recipient of all the hospitality which a rude 
and primitive people can render, is often oyer- 
whelmed by the tboujzhts of home with all its 
endearments and comrorts, and can only breathe 
forth a sigh of lamentation that it is not within 
his reach. The prodigal, who leaves his over- 
indulgent parents to launch out into the sea of 
pleasure and dissipation, is often conscience- 
smitten by the thoughts of the abundance and 
happiness he had left, and is compelled by the 
resistless attractions of home to return to his 
offended parents. And, if any further proofs were 
wanting m reference to this instinctive love of 
home, it may be witnessed among those groups of 
emigrants who are thronging out to -America and 
to our colonies, in order to better their worldly 
condition. What heart-rending scenes are wit- 
nessed when they are departing from the little 
spot of earth which has been to them the theatre 
of youthfiil enjoyment and delight ! The very 
thoughts of every tree and shrub that grows, or 
every little rivulet that pursues its meandering 
course in that enchanting vicinity, awaken in their 
bosoms a glow of glad associations. Every letter 
that comes back from these emigrants is fraught 
with eager inquiries about the veriest trifles, in 
which, if residents, they could feel no manner of 
interest ; but when far away assume a charm and 
an importance almost overwhelming. All tending 
to afford additional testimony to tk'dl yd^^x^t^.^ 
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that inextinguishable love of home that prevails 
so uniyersallj, both anions the savage and the 
civilized classes of mankind. 

Every one loves home whose heart is 
in the right place. Most people spend in it the 

g 'eater portion of their time. Few can escape 
om it even if they desired, and in doing so thej 
must do violence to their natures, thej must snap 
asunder some of the strongest chains that bind 
society together. The prince, the statesman, the 
scholar, the merchant, the tradesman, the me- 
chanic, the labourer, are all drawn here by the 
cords of conjugal affection and domestic comfort. 
They leave the scenes of turmoil, of anxious care, 
of abstracted thought, or of daily toil, to enjoy 
the soothing, refresning, renovating influences of 
home ; and they return to their respective pursuits 
each day in all the vigour and freshness, both of 
body and mind, that qualify them for a resumption 
of their arduous duties. Home is a place of sweet- 
ness, tranquility, and joy. 

But alas! home is sometimes rifled 
of its fascinations. How many men are there in 
this town of Brandiport for whom home possesses 
no attractions! Wnat are the causes? What 
are the remedies ? These are the questions pre- 
sented to your consideration. I shall not antici- 
pate your remarks by submitting any views of my 
own. I know the subject will be ably discussed 
by those of you who are to take part in the pro- 
ceedings this evening. Permit me, however, to 
state that home is woman's place. It is the sphere 
in which she shines ; the orbit in which she moves. 
It is her world. It is the stage on which she per- 
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jforms the chief part. Upon her mode of thinking 
and acting the happiness of the family mainly de- 
pends. She can render her house a Pandemonium. • 
She can make it a little paradise. Men have their 
especial duties. They may devise and execute 
schemes for society's amelioration — they may make 
discoTeries in science and philosophy, or by their 
mechanic skill, reduce such triumphs of genius to 
practical utility ; they may distinguish themselves 
in the world of letters — ^acquire fame by their 
oratory or erudition — gather wreaths of renown 
by their magnanimity on the field of battle. Men 
have their multitudinous avocations to follow; but, 
it is for woman to occupy an humbler, a quieter, a 
more imnoticed, but not a happier or more im- 
portant station. It is her ofiice to throw a fascina- 
tion around the most insignificant affairs of the 
household, and to conduct her establishment, be it 
small or large, mean or grand, in such a way as to 
afford the greatest amount of positive happiness 
to every one who comes within its walls; and 
especially to render this home to her husband and 
children the most bewitching place on the surface 
of the globe. 

As I stated at the outset, when the 
object possesses such imperative claims upon 
our attention, we must not be deterred from 
its investigation by the fears of being deemed 
singular or remarkable. Thanks to the soften- 
ing, enlightening, and civilizing influences of 
religion, woman is now regarded in a rational 
point of view. She is not the slave of a domi- 
neering master. She fills her proper sphere among 
a race of moral and intellectual beixv^. ^^^ Ss^ 



deemed equal with the lords of the creation, and 
treated with corredponding affection and deference 
as mother, sister, wife, companion, friend. The 
daughters of Greece and Rome in their most 
flourishing times enjojed no such privileges •as 
British females possess at present. Let us make 
the most of these fayourable circumstances bj 
using our influence and exertion to promote the 
interests of the other sex. And I can conceive 
of no more effective way of manifesting our gra- 
titude for those advantages, than bj our humble 
but fearless attempt this evening to ascertain the 
cause of so mubh domestic discontent at Brandi- 
port, and to discover some appropriate and effect- 
ual remedy for the evil. Be assured, if we succeed 
here, the women of other towns in Great Britain 
and Ireland will quickly follow the example. I 
shall detain you no longer, but shall now feel 
happiness in attending to the remarks of those 
ladies who may honour us with their views on 
this all-important subject. 
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IRS. BBOf N. 

HOPE we shall all benefit by your judici- 
ous hints in reference to the length of our 
obserrations. I, for one, shall gladly avail 
myself of your suggestion. It is only an impera- 
tive sense of duty that prompts me to to say a 
single word on the occasion. In discussing this 
mighty question of absenteeism, it strikes me that, 
wmle it is our duty to render home in every way 
pleasing and comfortable to our husbands, we 
ought not to lose sight of the immense attractions 
ihat are out of doors. I do not speak of the 
theatres, the assembly-rooms, and other places of 
public amusement, but only of the inns and pub- 
lic-houses. As they are places which women of 
respectability never think of entering, there is 
some difficulty in our finding out the peculiar 
charms which draw men away so much and so 
frequently from their families. But in ascertain- 
ing the causes I have spared no pains, so far as I 
could do so without becoming myself a visitor to 
those establishments of the wicked one. I have 



inquired from others, I have read out of books, 
ana, on one. or two accidental occasions when my 
husband and I were travelling, have had oppor- 
tunity of inspecting personally some of these won- 
derful places that produce such magic influence 
over the poor fellows who make a habit of fre- 
quenting them. I had suffered very much from 
these pernicious houses — quite enough to justify 
those prying propensities of mine which I am con- 
fessing. I have found that nothing is wanting that 
human ingenuity can invent to make these inns 
comfortable. The wants of visitors are anticipated. 
The strictest attention is paid to them from the 
time they go in imtil they come out. Every order 
is executed with punctuality and dispatch. The 
" constant reader" is supplied with newspapers, 
from the Times down to the humblest provincial 
journal. The spouting politician or controversialist 
has the privilege, if he wish it, of becoming a 
member of a miniature parliament and taking a 
part in all the great questions of the day. And I 
may remark here, that in one of these Brandiport 
parliaments there is sometimes as much vehem- 
ence of argument, energy of diction, and hearti- 
ness of acclamation as in the great house at St. 
Stephen's. For those who are fond of gambling 
there is the card table, the billiard room, the 
bagatelle board, and plenty of raffling for all 
kinds of articles, animal, vegetable, or mineral. 
Gentlemen who are fond of ease and are averse to 
all kinds of exertion, either intellectual or bodily, 
are indulged with arm-chairs or other luxurious 
seats, where they can sip their brandy-and-water, 
smoke their pipe, or whiff their cigar with the 



utmost self-satisfaction and enjoyment. In these 
houses the attendants, both male and female, 
display the very essence of politeness. From the 
sparkling champagne down to the commonest table 
beer they are ready to supply eyery customer in 
quantities howeyer small or howeyer large. And 
eyery payment they receiye, in return excites a 
smile of gratitude. In these tradesmen's rooms 
the landlord, fine, fat, and jocund, often honors 
his customers with his presence. He is sometimes 
a great promoter of conyiyiality. I haye no lan- 
guage to describe the fascinating influences which 
these social meetings exert on me minds of poor 
men who haye yet to learn the art of self-possession 
and decision of character. Their sentiments are— 

*< The mortal that drinks is the only brave fellow. 
Though never so poor he's a king when he's mellow ; 
Grows richer than Crctsns by whimsical thinking, 
And never knows care while he follows his drinking." 

Nay, they are totally carried away out of the world 
of reality and discretion once they become patrons 
of these tayems: families, domestic concerns, busi- 
ness, cares of all kinds are for the time forgotten. 
The attractions of home become weak and power- 
less. Wiyes may lament and sigh in yain ; they 
must be contented, while the evil remains, with 
brief interviews, with very hurried visits from their 
dear partners whom they have taken for better 
for worse, whom they have promised to love, 
cherish, and obey, until death them do part. 

England has been truly termed h 
" drinking nation." It is so still in spite of all the 
bold and determined efforts of philanthco^i&t^ <» 
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effect a reform in tHe customs and Habits of the 
people. It is impossible to tell the raptures that 
are felt when a few of these conyiyial lords of the 
creation get together. ^^ Here," as one of them- 
selves has said, "man meets his fellowman as a 
brother. How the heart opens as the cork is 
drawn and the sparkling juice ripples into the 
glass ! How the merry jest and jibe, the cheerful 
toast and heartfelt sentiment, go round, each suc- 
ceeding one received with more zest and glee than 
the former ! How the expanded hand of fellow- 
ship is held forth even to an enemy ! It is indeed 
a glorious sight to see the joyous hilarity of a 
convivial meeting." A far more glorious sight in 
my opinion to see the married portion at least of 
these " eonvimaki" at home with their wives and 
children ! But the home of the tippler is too dull 
for him. It is scarcely endurable. He becomes 
enamoured of the public-house and its proceed- 
ings, he cannot tell why or wherefore. But I can 
tefi. When he gets there he soon feels gently 
elevated by the intoxicating draughts. His fancy 
and imagination get excited; he begins to soar 
above the little thmgs of home ; a glow of gene- 
rpus feeling plays about his heart, and, while it 
lastii, he, uke another Elihu Burritt, sighs for 
universal brotherhood. 

I am far from saying that the men 
who regularly attend these taverns are drunkards. 
This would be libelling them with a vengeance. 
They know too well that the harmony of their 
ineetings depends upon an avoidance of inebriety. 
This would spoil their fun and their enjoyment. 
The cluurman, I believe, can command the ex- 



pulsion of any member who becomes wbat tbej 
term ^^half seas oyer ' before the meeting concludes. 
I was much amused in reading, what certainly no 
lady ought to read^ a few of their rules, on this 
head. 

" When you feel desperately eager to 
have another glass, leave off drinking, you have 
had enough ; when you appear to see two objects 
when there is only one, you have had too much ; 
when you knock oyer the glass and spill the con- 
tents on the table, leave, you are getting trouble- 
some ; when you nod in the chair or fall on the 
floor, go to bed, you are drunk." 

That any of our intelligent, thinking 
men of Brandiport, are in the habit of violating 
these rules or exhibiting those symptoms, I should 
be sorry to suppose. It is the company, not the 
drink, according to their own confession, that at- 
tracts them there. They love to hear an enliven- 
ing debate, a sentimental or comic song, and the 
rare anecdotes and brilliant jests of those witty 
spirits who 

^* Are wont to set the table in a roar, 

And give each glass a jest unknown before.'' 

Not contented with drawing away from 
their homes our husbands, brothers, sons, fathers, 
every evening in the week, several of our Brandi- 
port publicans have got a fine organ in the saloons 
attached to their houses, and upon a large board 
the Lord's Prayer and Ten Commandments are 
painted in bright and legible characters, while a 
musician plays sacred tunes during the whole 
sabbath evening ; thus giving an air of sancdtY tA 



the proceedings, and hj this shocking desecration 
preventing many thoughtless young men from 
attending their respectiye places of worship. In 
short, everything that can he done is effected to 
ruin the domestic happiness of our townsmen. 
The evil is monstrous. We are all fully alive to 
its gigantic character, and I presume, each of us 
this evening, will have our own respective pana- 
cea to meet the emergency. I shall suhmit mine 
in a very few words. 

After years of deep and intense thought 
upon the subject, I have come to this conclusion, 
that no gentle or gradual measures will succeed in 
removing an evil of such immense magnitude. A 
nobleman once advertised for a coachman. He 
had several applications. '^ There is a dangerous 
precipice on my estate," said his lordship to the 
first candidate, '' and I wish to know within what 
distance you can drive me by it with safety?" 
" One foot, my lord." The second was called, who 
replied to the same question," One inch, your lord- 
ship." The third, an IrigJiman, was similarly inter- 
rogated," Indeed and I would just keep away from 
it as far as ever I could, your honour." Paddy was 
of course appointed. Now there is not a ray of hope 
for us wives and women of Brandiport, unless we 
act on Paddy's principle, and keep our husbands 
totally and altogether away from these haunts of 
idleness and vice. I for one, therefore, and I know 
that many present will unite with me, cannot for- 
bear regarding the temperance associations with 
sincere approval. They go to the very bottom 
of the evil. I have watched with untiring interest 
the progress of these noble institutions from their 



feeble beginning until the present time, wben tbey 
bare become more extensiyely popular, and think 
they admirable meet the exigencies of our case. 
I only speak for myself; no other one is respon- 
sible for my sentiments, but it is my sincere and 
unsophisticated opinion, that if the cause of tem- 
perance could only obtain a firmer footing in 
Brandiport, most of the hindrances that impede 
our progress would be taken out of the way. 
Would it not then be wise in us to extend to the 
managers of such societies the right-hand of fel- 
lowship ? to hail them as powerml auxiliaries to 
our cause, and to tender to them our cordial and 
united support ! 

I know that some of our friends pre- 
sent consider these societies objectionable. This 
is not the time of day to attempt the removal of 
prejudices. Every possible objection has been 
long ago successfully refuted by the able advocates 
of me measure. I myself, strenuously as I would 
espouse them, am far from approving of the entire 
working of these societies. Taking them as a 
whole, however, I ca;n suggest no plan that is less 
faulty. No human arrangement for the ameliora- 
tion of man's moral or mental condition can be 
perfect. Imbecility and imperfection characterize 
every thing that poor feeble, short-sighted man 
imdertakes. And as these institutions have not yet 
reached their maturity of usefulness or of adapta- 
tion to the popular ideas of reform, and as we all 
know they have been the agency of effecting 
incalculable good, I think it would be both pre- 
mature and unjust to pronounce a verdict of con- 
demnation against them, because they do not come 
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up exactly to our peculiar expectations. They are 
a great experiment. Oh ! when we reflect upon 
the cities, towns, Tillages, and hamlets, which, 
in common with our own town of Brandiport, 
haye suflered the blighting influence of intemper- 
ance ; when we think of the thousands of brave 
men and loyely women that have fallen yictims 
to this moral pestilence ; of the happy wives that 
have been widowed, and promising children that 
have been orphaned, and of contented homes that 
have been deserted by its desolating ravages ; do 
we not see the great need there was for some great 
national attempt to stay the progress of a malady 
so frightful? No half measures would 'suffice. 
They had been tried and tried again, by the phi- 
lanthropists of former days, and always failed. 
The scheme which I am recommending, is the 
only one that is practicable, — the only one that 
can be brought to bear on the deep-rooted habits 
of our population. And if it be not in its minor 
details everything that we could desire, let us 
rather sympathize with its promoters, and aid 
them in perfecting it by our counsels, than turn 
away with prejudice from a measure dictated by 
the purest benevolence. 

The chief objection I have heard is on 
the score of religion ; the temperance restrictions 
being substituted, as some erroneously suppose, 
in its stead. " Leave all," they say, " to the sacred 
influences of Christianity." But the votaries of 
intemperance will not come under such salutary 
influences. If they would do so, there would be 
no occasion for any other remedies. The pious 
christian requires no other motive or stimulus than 
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that which religion affords to keep him from th« 
seductions of vice. This is the sure, the safe, the 
only refuge from such powerful temptations. If 
all were truly pious, then temperance societies and 
every other reforming measure would be super- 
seded. But alas ! as we women of Brandiport 
well know, this is not the case. I regard temper- 
ance as a preparatory step in religious matters. 
John Baptist-like, it makes ready the way for 
the gospel, it puts its members in a capacity for 
listening to its sublime and saving truths. In this 
aspect we may look upon it as one of the most 
powerful means of grappling with that formidable 
enemy, drunkenness. 

I have dwelt tediously on this par- 
ticular, because I deem it of great moment. While 
we deliberate on the most effective means of ren- 
dering home attractive, one of our first objects 
should be to remove the powerful charms from 
without. I have endeavoured to give you some 
idea of the potency of such influences. While 
our male population continue to attend the even- 
ing tavern-parties in Brandiport, I fear all the 
endearments and fascinations of home will be im- 
potent to produce a change in their unhappy 
customs of staying away in the evenings. The 
temperance cause is the only remedy. That we 
shall find in the end. I may say in the words 
of Cato, 

** The bane and antidote are both before us." 

e 

Many of the excellent women who are to follow 
me will, no doubt, point out in an eloquent and 
instructive manner, other measures for secuiin^tk^ 
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£^eat object we have in view. Most gladly shall I 
listen to what they have to deliver ; but I adhere 
to my original idea, that unless we can get rid of 
the temptations out of doors, there is a poor pros- 

Eect of keeping the men of Brandiport within, 
owever attractive we may render their homes. 
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IISS SIITH. 

FEEL great diffidence in submitting mj 
ideas to this meeting. I have never been 
!l^ accustomed to speak continuously on a 
given subject. Like many others, I must plead 
guilty to a propensity for small-talk. My tongue 
runs on fast enough when the subject is ordinary 
and common-place. You have, however, laid us 
under such stringent regulations this evening, that 
I must endeavour to keep this unruly member in 
due bounds. I wish we could always imagine 
ourselves under some sort of restraint. It would 
prevent us from uttering many things that we 
often afterwards wish were unsaid. 

Finding myself in a company the great 
majority of whom are married ladies, I ought 
to apologize for remaining so long in a state of 
single blessedness. I do not, however, intend to 
remain in this situation always. I aspire to higher 
destinies in the world. I remember reading an 
anecdote of the celebrated Wilberforce. After his 



election for the representation of Hull, his daughter 
happened to pass in view of the crowd near the 
hustings. As soon as she was recognized the 
cheering was renewed, and cries of " Miss Wilber- 
force for erer!" resounded throughout the place. 
She gracefully bowed in acknowledgment, to the 
assembled multitudes, and with an arch smile 
playing upon her fine countenance, she exclaimed 
in an audible tone, '^ I hope not Miss Wilberforce 
for ever!" As there are no gentlemen present, 
and as we cannot be too familiar in imparting our 
sentiments to each other on the present occasion, 
I hope I shall not be transgressing the rules of 
delicacy in expressing a hope that '^ Miss" will 
not attach to my name for ever. I do not hesi- 
tate in saying, that had I been less opposed to 
the tippling habits which Mrs. Brown has so ably 
exposed, I might have had the epithet taken away 
from my name long ago. And the circumstances 
connected with this affair, if simply narrated, may 
not be out of keeping with our present delibera- 
tions. At any rate they will give me an oppor- 
tunity of confirming the enlightened views of my 
friend Mrs. Brown. 

I need scarcely say, I have an accepted 
suitor. "We first met as fellow teachers in one of 
the Brandiport Sunday schools. When he applied 
for the office, the superintendent, never ques- 
fioning his motives, and perceiving that he was 
gentleman-like and intelligent, at once acceded 
to his request. The teachers too, were both scarce 
and incompetent at the time. Every Sunday 
after our first interview he, by some •' intentional 
accident" fell in my way, and his conversation 
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upon tlie management of Sondaj schools and other 
benevolent associations, with which I was con- 
nected, very much engaged mj attention. In 
addition to this, his connexions were highly respec- 
table, his manners and address, were also exceed- 
ingly pleasing. In short, I soon found that he 
was making rapid inroads on my affections. I 
permitted his visits. He grew in my estimation. 
My parents not only sanctioned the acquaintance- 
ship, but were ready to congratulate me on my 
future prospects ; and every thing went on for a 
time very promisingly. 

In a few months, however, I began to 
discover traits in his conduct that I did not at all 
like. Time develops the real character. The garb 
that is not commonly worn will not sit easy, or 
at least, will not sit easy long. Although Cupid 
sometimes throws dust in the eyes of his sub- 
jects, I had not yet become perfectly blind. I 
discovered that he was addicted to habits of tip- 
pling. One day he appeared excessively wearied, 
and evidently in a state of great exhaustion. He 
made several half suppressed attempts to yawn. 
His dulness, in spite of all his efforts to conceal it, 
was too visible. Finding that I could not draw a 
cheerful word of conversation out of his lips, I 
inquired the cause of his seeming dejection. He 
wasunvrilling to reply, but continuing importunate, 
I extorted from him ihe confession, that he was a 
member of one of the Brandiport convivial clubs, 
which met at the Globe Tavern once or twice a 
week. On these occasions he usually indulged to 
excess; and returned home at a very late or rather 
early hour, in a state bordering on intoxication^ 
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For some time, he never ventured to visit me on 
the day after these meetings ; but calculating on 
the strong hold he had obtained of my favour- 
able opinion, he gradually became less fastidious 
about these matters. The mask of soberness and 
propriety he had put on to serve his purpose, 
fell off, and his failings one by one came into 
full view. I, of course, stated my disappoint- 
ment. He must either give up his membership 
in the club or his future attentions to me. He 
unhesitatingly complied. His visits were regu- 
larly continued, and I was again so satisfied with 
his behaviour, that I indulged in the cheering 
prospect of soon being united to a consort whose 
intellectual and moral tastes would be in unison 
with my own. But, alas for human hopes ! they 
are ofttimes shortlived and deceptive. One day — I • 
shall never forget it — after having waited his 
arrival, (for he was usually very punctual to his 
engagements,) more than an hour, he came in, 
wdking unsteadily, looking very wildly, and 
talking very incoherently. I could scarcely re- 
press my indignation. I acted with earnestness 
and decision. " Harry," said I, " it is now plain 
that we can never be happy together ; while you 
continue in such detestable practices, there can 
be no congeniality of sentiment between us. We 
must bring our intercourse to an end at once." 
Intoxicated as he was, he expressed deep sorrow, 
and promised instant amendment. '^ Never," said 
he, " shall you have to reprove me again for such 
wickedness. Only forgive me this once." " Go," 
said I,"and join the Sherrivale temperance Society. 
Most happy shall I be to see you, when I am 



furnished with satisfactory testimony that you are 
ahle to abstain from these horrid liquors and to 
refrain from the company of drunkards/' 

We parted. Six months after, I re- 
ceived a letter from the rector of Sherrirale, the 
adjoining parish, certifying that he had been a 
most steady member of the parochial temperance 
society, and a zealous and useful teacher at the 
Shemyale Sunday school, during that long inter- 
yd. I was satisfied. His own word would have 
sufficed. I immediately wrote to him, expressing 
my gratification, and me continuance of my a£ 
fection. But I shall never give him my hand 
until he has thoroughly convinced me that he has 
power over his propensity, and that his soberness 
is likely to be permanent. 

Some women would have acted differ- 
ently. They would have run the risk of adopting 
a remedy after marriage. My motto is, " Pre- 
vention IS better than cure." The chances are, 
that if he had to be cured after marriage the 
remedy might not prove effectual. If young girls 
would make it a rule to withhold their affections 
from young men who are known to indulge in 
these pernicious beverages, they would not only 
befriend themselves, but would contribute im- 
mensely to increase the number of happy homes 
in England. Let them get husbands for whom 
the alehouse has no charms^ and by whom the 
gentle cheerfulness of the domestic hearth is va- 
lued at a higher rate than the boisterous mirth 
of a convivial society. The best way is to get 
the habits eradicated before they obtain too firm 
a hold. No woman of sense will endanger her 
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happiness by a union M^ith a man of question- 
able sobriety. Some few tippling husbands may 
yield to the skilful treatment of a fond and affec- 
tionate wife : the majority of cases are, I believe, 
irretrieyable afterwards. Besides, what man pos- 
sessing the slightest claims to gallantry would not 
be prepared to sacrifice a single vicious custom, 
and especially when his own happiness is thereby 
increased, for the sake of the girl who has won his 
affections. There is no man in the world deserv- 
ing of a wife, who is not willing and ready to give 
up the use of intoxicating liquors to indulge her 
wishes. If the young women of Brandiport, and 
of England, would unanimously resolve to give no 
heed to applications from young men who were not 
decidedly temperate, we shoiild soon see an alter- 
ed community, — we should soon see our country 
thickly studded with cheerful happy homes. 

I think it right to mention that if I 
have discovered some of my swain's besetting pro- 
pensities, I shall take good care that he does not re- 
main ignorant of mine. It is better that we should 
have a mutual understanding of each other s fail- 
ings before we enter upon a union of such long 
duration. If he despise me for my openness and 
candour, it is well that I should know it in time. 
If he do not choose to venture on me with all 
my imperfections, — and their name is legion, — he 
must leave me alone, and seek for one that will 
come nearer to his wishes; for this is not the 
time to practise dissimulation. But such honesty 
of purpose cannot lower us in. each other s esteem. 
It will only tend to endear us to each other by 
stronger and more lasting ties. Those who wiU 
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deceive each other at a period so critical," ought 
never to be joined together in the bands of matri- 
mony. With what feelings do we regard even the 
stranger who pretends to be what he is not, and 
tries to make us suppose that he is more deserving 
of our favours than he really is ! If we are to 
take each other for worse as well as better, it is 
but rational and proper that we should know each 
other s weaknesses in time, and be prepared to 
accommodate ourselves to the existing circum- 
stances. But I fear I am wandering from the 
subject under consideration. 

To return to my motto, " Prevention 
is better than cure." If I may be permitted to 
employ a few rather hackneyed but appropriate 
illustrations, I would observe that everything must 
have a beginning. If we trace the mighty Thames 
to its source we shall find it to be an insignificant 
little fountain at the side of a little hill. But on 
it flows, gradually acquiring strength and volume 
by every tributary stream until it Becomes a great 
and navigable river. If we look at one of those 
venerable and statelv oaks in Windsor forest, 
with its wide spreading boughs, that has borne 
for centuries the peltings of the storms uninjured, 
we must remember that once it was only a little 
acorn. Or if we look at St. Paul's Cathedral, or 
any of those magnificent edifices with which the 
British metropolis abounds, we cannot fail to re- 
flect that there was once a time when only a single 
stone of such a splendid building was deposited. 
It is the very same with intemperance. It must 
have a beginning. No man is bom a drunkard. 
So far from it, that the first drop of intoxicating 
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liquors which enters our lips is always disagree- 
ahle. " Oh that is horrible stuff !" is something 
like the exclamation of eveir young person who 
tastes spirituous liquors for the first time. Even 
the domestic animals, if it be placed before them, 
will turn aside with disdain from the pernicious 
drink. The thirst, therefore, that some men ac- 
quire for it, is quite artificial. There is much 
significance in the foreigner s reply when asked 
to hare a glass of ale — " No thank you, I have 
but lately come to England — I am not sufficiently 
civilized yet to drink liquors." The process is 
gradual. Drunkenness is alarming to every body 
at first. 

It is a monster of such frightful mien, 
That to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
But seen too oft, familiar with its face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 

The plan I adopt with my two junior brothers is 
never, under any pretence, to allow them to taste 
any liquid of an intoxicating nature. A habit is 
soon formed. Then the danger is begun. After 
that, the progress is downward. The habit ac- 
quires fresh strength as it proceeds, until at length 
all attempts to stay its progress are unavailing. I 
attribute it in no small degree to these precautions, 
that neither my father nor one of my brothers are 
ever absent from home, except upon urgent and 
unavoidable occasions. Our home is indeed all I 
could desire in point of happiness. 

Should I ever have the honor of pre- 
siding over a home of my own, I am determined 
to act upon the same principle — " Prevention is 



better than cure." The young must acquire habits 
of some sort or other. It has been well said/' Man 
is a bundle of habits." A bad habit is easily crea- 
ted, and it soon becomes so interwoven with his 
very being, so completely a part of himself, that 
it requires great effort to shake it off. If mothers 
would be sufficiently careful to instil good princi- 
ples into the children's minds early, and especially, 
to arm them with an abhorrence of this accursed 
beverage, the love of which steals so insidiously 
and imperceptibly upon its votaries — ^if they would 
only follow out nature's simple directions in this 
important particular — ^they would prevent much 
misery and greatly enhance the comfort and hap- 
piness of English homes. 

I shall conclude by reiterating my 
favourite sentiment — " Prevention is better than 
cure ! 
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MRS. JONES. 

MUST say that I did not expect to be 
so much instructed and entertained as I 
have been by the remarks that have fallen 
from the ladies who have just favored us with 
their sentiments. There is more talent among 
the female population of Brandiport than I ever 
thought there was. I begin to feel proud of our 
town. I have always been so much noted for 
levity, that I know very well it is great presump- 
tion in me to attempt speaking on a subject so 
important and so grave. Light-hearted as I have 
always been in my junior days, I believe I have 
been still more so since I have had a husband to 
manage. I am not exactly one of the merry wives 
of Windsor ; but I am a great lover of jocularity 
and cheerfulness at home. I never think of intro- 
ducing a dull or heavy topic of conversation in my 
husband's presence. I am fond of a good laugh — 
not that loud boisterous laugh that shows the va- 
cant mind — but a good, hearty, sensible one that 
is indicative of inward satisraction and delight. 



Oh ! I do love to indulge in innocent merriment 
among the lovely group tnat compose our domestic 
circle. 

I candidly confess that I am a good 
deal disappointed in having to express mj views 
so very formally. I thought we were to have a 
nice gossip over a cup of tea — what the learned 
folks designate a conversazione — ^but here we are, 
and the very idea of it excites my risible faculties, 
here we are, a lot of women speechifying away, 
like clergymen in a missionary meeting, or gen- 
tlemen in the House of Commons. Well, as my 
old grandmother used to say, " "What will be will 
be." When we are at Rome we must conform to 
Roman customs. I shall adapt myself as well as 
I am able to existing circumstances, and though 
little used to proceedings so very precise and or- 
derly, I shall endeavour to give you my ideas on 
the subject with all possible gravity and sedate- 
ness. 

Bvt really if I get on in this prelimi- 
nary strain much longer, some of our fine logical 
speakers will be crying out " Question, question !" 
therefore, I shall just come to the point at once. 
Temperance is a most excellent virtue. Teetotal - 
ism has undoubtedly done good in reclaiming in- 
veterate drunkards ; but for my own part, I don't 
attach so much importance to temperance or tee- 
totalism, in reference to domestic happiness, as 
any of the esteemed ladies who have preceded me. 
I am far from undervaluing any scheme for the 
improvement of our fellowbeings. That would be 
unbecoming and irrational. But experience has 
taught me that the most successful mode of keep- 
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iDg a husband at home is, for the wife to strain 
every nerve to render him happy and cheerful 
when he returns from the pursuits or avocations 
of the day. If the wife have a scowl on her 
countenance, if she manifest a reluctance to enter 
into conversation with her spouse; nay, if she 
do not by significant and unmistakeable means 
evince to him that his company is her highest 
worldly pleasure; can she expect, unless he be 
a man superior to the common race of mortals, 
to be favoured with much of his society ? Nay, 
is he not likely to resort to those pernicious 
places where his companionship is more highly 
appreciated. These moping, grumbling women 
little know what they are about. They seldom 
consider that they are driving poor husbands 
away from home, and obliging them to seek for 
refuge and shelter in some more congenial spot. 
My way has always been to make husbands not 
omy happy, but merry. Every amusing incident 
that occurs throughout the day, every interesting 
story I read in the newspapers or hear related, 
I treasure up in my memory and keep in safe 
preservation for him until he comes home from 
his place of business. Then in those long hours 
which we are doomed to spend together without 
any change or excitement at hand, I beguile the 
tedium by relating these stories one by one in 
consecutive order, as if by accident, with all the 
zest and raciness I can employ. Many, many a 
hearty laugh we indulge in, while coujples in far 
more prosperous circumstances sit absorbed in me- 
lancholy, without exchanging a pleasant sentence 
for hours together. 
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M J way is to keep a husband in good 
i^mour. When he has got anything to say — but 
to tell the truth, I have most of the talking to do 
rayself— but when he describes any little scene 
he may have witnessed, or narrates any little 
adventure, I always listen to him with the pro- 
foundest attention. I show an interest in all his 
sayings and doings, let me feel it or not ; and so 
eager do I seem to hear all he says, that if there 
be the least noise in the house, while he is 
speaking, I promptly suppress it. There is more 
importance in these trivial attentions than many 
women are disposed to imagine. 

When he utters good or happy things 
I always let him see that I appreciate his remarks. 
Even if I make no reply, I show my approval by 
significant looks and smiles ; and my husband not 
being a bad physiognomist is seldom insensible to 
these manifestations. I must confess that I have 
sometimes acted the hypocrite. I have laughed 
heartily when there was very little witty ; I have 
en>ressed surprise when there was nothing mar- 
yellous; and have appeared somewhat terrified 
when there was nothing in the slightest degree 
terrible. Perhaps this was over-doing the thmg, 
but my way has always been to make a husband 
pleased with himself as well as with his wife — 
to. be 

" To his faults a little blind ; 
And to his virtues very kind.'' 

There is another plan I adopt, and that is, to use 
all my influence to prevent the honeymoon from 
setting. We all know too well how prone humaxL 



beings are to fall in love, and afteriYards to fall 
as completely out of it. When the honejmodh 
wanes and waxes faint a whole host of errors, and 
faults, and imperfections, are perceived. It then 
requires all a wife's tact and manoeurering to keep 
alive her fascinations and to retain her husband's 
affections. I often think of the fond solicitudes we 
felt about each other previous to marriage, and of 
the thousand and one nameless attentions we al- 
most instinctively bestowed upon each other. At 
that time we were afraid of losing the objects of 
our regards. Why should we be less solicitous or 
attentive now when we have got possession of our 
hearts' wishes ? We should be a himdred times 
more so. We should aim at making the honey- 
moon perpetual. It is our province to do this. 
Whenever I observe my husband dejected — ^and 
the spirits of most men are very variable — I dont 
appear to notice the circumstance ; but if I can 
devise any effective means of provoking merri- 
ment or cheerfulness, I never allow him to remain 
long in that forlorn condition. I generally possess 
sufficient of natural vivacity to meet the exigences 
of the case ; but if not, I am seldom at a loss for 
a stratagem. 

I also find it to be a good way to 
anticipate a husband's wants. It is sometimes 
difficult to get at men's wishes; they are so 
very polite and so anxious to please. There is, 
however, a transparent medium, if we have only 
the ingenuity to discover it, through which we 
may have a view of the minor workings of a hus- 
band's desires and feelings. Every woman of true 
affection and common tact may easily find out this 



window in a man's breast, and by thus knowing 
what our husbands like, we are enabled to treat 
them more successfully. This is one great secret 
of conjugal happiness ; at least I have found it so, 
and so will every woman who tries the experiment. 

I also employ another mode of attrac- 
ting my husband to his home and to his wife. 
When he performs any little act of kindness I feel 
greatly flattered by it. Of course his affectionate 
attentions are pe]:petual ; I am alluding to little 
favours out of the every-day order. I always let 
him see that whatever he does is warmly appre- 
ciated. On the other hand, I endeavour to un- 
derrate every act of friendship I perform towards 
him. This causes him to estimate my little kind- 
nesses all the more. 

I now and then meet with circum- 
stances galling and disheartening enough. Every 
woman does. I never appear to notice them. The 
best of men are subject to paroxyms of sullenness 
or ill-humour, which is, n)r the time, most dis- 
tressing to the mind of a sensitive woman. But 
if I can tell a merrier tale, or put on a more en- 
dearing countenance than usual it will be on such 
occasions. More than once my husband has re- 
turned home late of an evening. I never saw 
him intoxicated in my life ; but he has been unu- 
sually talkative, and what might be termed, a 
good deal elevated in spirits. How do you sup- 
pose I managed to cure him of his delinquency ? 
It was not by administering to him a good hearty 
scold ^ nor by giving him an energetic lecture on 
the impropriety of his behaviour ; nor was it by 
sending him off there and then, (as a young lady 



has just told us she did her unfortunate sweet- 
heart), to the Sherrirale temperance society, and 
placing him under the moral surveillance of some 
of Father Mathew's satellites or representatives. 
It was not by any interference with the free moral 
agency of his nature, or by laying down any code 
of rules for the regulation of his future conduct. 
Nay, it was by means far more simple and far 
more effectual. Upon those times I have appear- 
ed especially delighted to see him, and instead of 
showing displeasure, I have showered upon him 
in greater profusion my smiles of gratitude and 
affection. Few husbands can long withstand such 
treatment. It deepens their remorse for miscon- 
duct in- a greater degree than a positive rebuke. 
It is a plan that scarcely ever fails with me. My 
husband seldom or never goes out now of an eve- 
ning without my accompanying him, and when 
he does, unless detained by urgent business, it is 
not long before he is back. Our own fireside has 
more attractions for him than any place where he 
goes or to which he is invited. We may truly 
say — 

" The merry homes of England, 
Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the raddy light.'' 

My husband's temperament and mine are a good 
deal different. He is too prone to look at the 
dark, I the bright side of the cloud. If it be a 
beautiful sunny day, he can always descry some 
symptom of a storm looming in the distance* No 
matter how inclement the weather, I feel confi- 
dent that it will soon brighten up and be fine. 



When trade flourishes he is quick in perceiving 
signs of declension, if not a general stagnation of 
husiness. On the other hand, 'when matters are 
actually unprosperouS) instead of settling down in 
hopeless regret, I can look through the mists of 
adversity and see '^ a good time coming." There 
we are. The one sometimes in sadness ; the other 
in joyous mirth. We were well met ; if he had 
got a pensive wife, and I a volatile hushand, I 
don't know what would have become of us. 

In every situation of life we are sub- 
ject to trying emergencies. The clouds of poverty 
may cast their shadows over the happiest couples. 
Domestic calamities may cause intense grief to the 
most faithful wives and tenderest momers. All 
these have been verified in my experience. Some 
years ago we were almost penniless ; though a 
short time before we were in flourishing circum- 
stances. At such a period I did not seek sympathy 
from the world without, nay, — 

" Want sense, and the worH will o'erlook it; 

Want feeling, 'twill find some eiccuse ; 
But if the world knows you want money, 

Ton are certain to get its ahuse. 
The wisest advice in existence, 

Is ne'er on its kindness to call ; 
The best way to get its assistance 

Is — to show you want nothing at all." 

And I adopted this advice literally. From the host 
of professed friends I concealed all these matters 
that would inevitably have lowered me in their 
esteem. We have plenty of friends while the 
sunshine of prosperity continues; but how few 
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when the chilling blasts of poverty begin to be 
felt. It is then that I cling closely to my dearest^ 
my only confidant. To him I n'eely unfold all 
my fears, my anxieties, my hopes. From him 
I am sure to receive a hearty sympathy, cmd a 
sweet balsam of consolation. There is nothing 
endears a husband to his wife, nothing enhances 
the vahie of home so exquisitely, as our conduct 
bn occasions like this^ 

I am no mathematician, but 1 have 
read a little about the laws of gravitation and at- 
traction, and I have been great^ pleased with the 
idea of some lacetious astronomer, which I think 
is in its way exceedingly good. He says, ^^ the 
wife is the sun of the social system, and unless 
she attracts with due power there is nothing to 
keep heavy bodies like husbands from running off 
into space/' I will add to his remarks that, if 
taverns, clubs, convivial societies, theatres, or odier 
bodies, possess greater attractive power, husbands, 
instead of keeping planet-like within their own 
solar family, are sure to become periodical wan- 
derers like comets, and only returning to receive 
light, and heat, and nourishment, at intervals few 
and far between. If the figure be of airjr value, it 
ought to prove the necessity we are under of ren- 
dering ourselves in every way pleasing and agree- 
able to the men of our choice. Let us employ 
every possible means to gladden and cheer tneir 
hearts, and never under any circumstances, say a 
word, or do a thing, that would tend to ruffle 
their tempers, or produce in their minds one im- 
easy emotion. "We have it in our power to do 
much in soothing their anxieties, assuaging their 
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griefs, smoothing their paths through life, sweeten- 
ing their pleasures, and aiding them in preparing 
for a higher and hetter world. If we attend to 
the promptings of pure genuine affection, in these 
matters, I have no reason to fear that our hus- 
bands will soon consider every evening mispent 
when absent from their wives and families, and 
will estimate their own dear habitations beyond 
any other spot in Brandiport or the world. 
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MRS. JOHNSON. 

MAY make the attempt, but I fear I shall 
make a sorry hand at a speech. " My po- 
ll^ sition this evening reminds me of a e;ood 
old clergyman of the last century. He officiated 
in a country church that was always in a very 
dilapidated condition. Exactly behind the pulpit 
there was a small crevice in the wall. In this 
convenient opening he had been in the habit of 
placing his written sermon every Sunday morning 
until he needed it. Upon one occasion the manu- 
script had got too far in ; so that he was unable 
to obtain hold of it when it was required. And 
the more he tried the farther it got away £rom him. 
He had therefore to give up the attempt. Not 
having been so much used to extemporaneous 
addresses as some of our modem clergy, he was 
obliged to allay the impatience and wonder of his 
expectant congregation by assuring them that there 
was an excellent sermon in the hole in the wall, 
but that it was impossible to get it out. I may just 
make the same excuse. I have got some good 



ideas in my mind npon the subject that we are met 
to consider, if I could only succeed in drawing 
them out of their hiding-place. I shall make the 
trial) and if I should fail I think I can safely cal- 
culate on your sympathy and indulgence. 

But where am I to begin? For as 
%ome of you have intimated, when me propelling 
power begins to act, when we women are once 
properly set agoing in the talking line, there is 
little fear of a stand still. Our sprightly friend, 
Mrs. Jones, yery delicately and pointedly directed 
our attentions to the conduct " of lovers before 
marriage." I cannot, I think, do better than refer 
back to that period. I was not exactly on the old 
maids' list wnen I first met the present partner of 
my joys and cares ; but I was approaching that 
period of life very rapidly. I was becoming fond 
of kittens, lapdogs, and other domestic animals — 
yery unmistakeable symptoms — and was begin- 
ning to fear that if I did not get a husband soon, 
I should not get one at all. I need scarcely say 
that, when I discovered Mr. Johnson to be a 
suitable match for me, and a man according to 
my taste, I spared no pains to deepen the impres- 
sion that had been already made on his mind. I 
had always been noted for my attention to order 
and regularity in household affairs (other evident 
symptoms), so much so, that my marriage took 
a whole host of my relatives by surprise. My 
habits, even before I had got out of the teens, 
furnished them with some foundation for their 
predictions — that I should always remain in a 
state of single blessedness. But at no time did 
I pay such scrupulous regard to those things as 



when I expected a yisit from my accepted suitor. 
It was then that I had my house especially set in 
order. It was then that I endeavoured to display 
superior taste and judgment in all my transac- 
tions, whether they related to personal adornment 
or household regularity. In almost everything I 
did, and everything I said then^ I was influenced 
hy the hope of his approving smile. I valued his 
kind attentions then at an exorbitantly high rate. 
He showered his favours on me. I reciprocated 
them with all the modest and grateful afiability 
I could show. It is my conviction that, if mar- 
ried women would take such a pleasant retrospect 
oftener than they do, it would not only awaken 
the most soul-cheering associations; but would 
produce a happy influence upon their domestic 
life. It invariably sets my reasoning powers to 
work, and brings me to this conclusion, — If I 
employed all my art and ingenuity to engage my 
husband's aflections and to excite his love before 
the nuptial knot was tied, I am worse than a 
traitor if now, when I have got him bound hard 
and fast by the chains of matrimony, I cease to 
exercise those engaging civilities which captiva- 
ted him when he was only a lover. Surely he 
must set me down as one of the most selfish 
and deceptive beings upon earth. I was pleased, 
with the idea of our lively friend — about trying 
to prevent the honeymoon from setting. That 
ought to be the aim of every young wife m Chris- 
tendom. And I speak it advisedly, those who do 
not endeavour to render themselves as winning 
and as agreeable to their husbands after marriage 
as before it are worthless deceivers ! As tms 
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meeting is called for a practical purpose, I shall 
hasten to give you the result of my experience in 
reference to the best mode of preserying our hus- 
bands' affection and esteem. 

In the first place, we ought to dress 
neatly and becomingly. A woman may be as 
beautiful as Venus, a^ possessed of all the refined 
accomplishments that adorn our sex ; but if she 
have a slovenly appearance or be a person of slat- 
ternly habits, she will soon cease to be an object 
of attraction to a man of cultivated taste. Thou- 
S€uids become disgusted with their wives a few 
months after marriage. They discover to their 
mortification that the genteel exterior and graceful 
attire that aided so much to inveigle their hearts 
were only put on for a purpose. Now the object 
gained, these wives sink down to their wonted 
slovenliness; while their spouses can only sigh 
over the foul deception that has been practised 
upon their love ana their credulity. There is no 
excuse for such negligence in a female. 

We are in danger of another extreme. 
Excessive finery is almost as bad as downright 
negligence. Some poor husbands are almost teased 
out of their lives by their inconsiderate partners 
who are never happy unless they be laying out 
large sums upon the decoration of their persons. 
I could name two or three of our friends in Bran- 
diport, whose kind husbands are annually pre- 
yented from taking them up to the May meetmgs 
in London, because they cannot withstand the 
attractions of the drapers' and jewellers' windows 
in Oxford Street, Regent Street, and other fash- 
ionable localities where so many tempting articles 
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of female adornment are exposed to view. They 
would expend a little fortmie if they had their own 
way. Dress ! dress ! dress ! seems to be the sum- 
mum bonum of their existence. It is but rarely 
that husbands feel flattered by seeing their wires 
rank among the gay butterfly species, the observed 
of all observers, at every public gathering of the 
people. A draper may estimate the value of a wo-* 
man by the quality of her gowns, shawls, bonnets, 
and ribbons ; or the jeweller by the genuineness 
of her earrings and bracelets, or the weight and 
solidity of her gold chains, breastpins, &c., &c. ; 
but the wise husband has a difierent standard to 
go by. The following amusing lines which I 
observed somewhere recently in print, embody the 
sort of admiration that most men bestow on these 
superbly dressed women : — 

'' The female form is beaatiful, and elegant to see 
Arrayed in silk, and satinet, and muslin drapery ; 
Oh ! when I see a lady fair dressed in the fashion's height, 
I smile, as to myself I say, ' how exquisite a sight !' 
But when I think upon the price of all these things a-yard, 
The pleasure of the spectacle is always sadly marred ; 
And whilst I add the items up, I sigh in deep distress, 
And say, oh ! what a deal it costs to pay for such a dress.'' 

As I mentioned before, we should be careful to 
avoid extremes in this particular. Good sense 
will always dictate to us the medium to be ob- 
served. Coarse dress below our station, and 
costly dress above it, are alike censurable. The 
beauty of attire like that of everything else in na- 
ture and art, arises from its haimony and fitness. 
Simple plain clothing, elegantly put on, is always 



respectable. I have always been careful to pro- 
cure materials of good quality, such as wear well, 
and keep handsome long. As regards the eyer« 
varying fashions, I, for one, should be glad that 
like the orientals, or the Society of Friends in this 
country, we had all the priyileee of appearing in 
a plain uniform costume, and mat we were saved 
those tormenting changes which, at the whim of 
a few Parisians who are looked up to as models 
or standards, are perpetually taking place in the 
world of dress. While we live in the world, 
however, we must conform in some degree to 
its customs. The more judicious way is neither 
sternly to reject the habits of society, nor to fol- 
low too eagerly after its novelties, many of which, 
by the way, are very short-lived. I always make 
my husband the oracle on such occasions. " Well 
my dear, what do you think of that new cloak, 
gown, shawl, or bonnet that you saw on Mrs. so 
and so yesterday ?" This or some similar query 
is sure to bring out his ideas on the make, shape, 
and appropriateness, of the article of dress in 
question. Few husbands are insensible to the 
beauty of colour and the charm of variety in wo- 
men's apparel, and it is but rarely they approve 
of any particular fashion that is ndt in keeping 
with good taste or in accordance with circum- 
stances, character, or age. Should they be incor- 
rect in their judgments, a very few arguments are 
always sufficient to convince them of their error. 
I am happy to say that my husband and I go on 
together very harmoniously in reference to these 
troublesome fashions, which disturb the quiet of 
many a household, and of many an otherwise 
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happy couple. And so will every couple who 
adopt the same plan. 

Then there are the children. I helieve 
there is no circumstance that tends so much to 
strengthen a hushand's attachment to home, as the 
pains that are taken to render these little creatures 
smart and tidy. It is matter of no suprise to me 
that thousands of excellent men in other respects, 
get a distaste for their own fireside, when they 
see these little pledges of connubial loye in a state 
of confusion, with dirty hands and fac.es, soiled 
and rent garments, uncombed hair, disobedient 
habits, and without any idea of proper manners 
or polite behaviour. How I pity the poor father 
who has half a dozen or half a score of such 
children ready every time he comes in ^' to climb 
his knee the envied kiss to share !'' Nor should I 
blame him if he occasionally seeks refuge in a 
tavern from a spectacle so trying to the feelings 
of a man of ordmary sensibilities. And how wul 
these children, in after years, recall the scenes of 
their childhood ! They may remember the early 
endearments of a fond mother, a host of glowing 
associations may be awakened by the utterance (^ 
her name, but will not those habits of filth and 
untidiness still live in their recollection and pro- 
duce the saddest efiects upon their future career 
in life? 

But it is not enough that ourselves 
and children appear elegantly and comfortably 
attired. Our husbands themselves ought in this 
respect to be the prime objects of our solicitude. 
It should be our constant care never to allow 
them to go out of doors with one single mark 
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of inattendon observable about their dress. At 
home we should, if possible, be more exact. I 
always make it a rule to see that my husband's 
slippers are in waiting for him, his morning gown 
or domestic habiliments dry, warm, and comfort- 
able. These small matters are most important. 
Then all sorts of repairing, such as buttons fasten- 
ed, rents sewed, stockings darned, executed at 
private intervals. I like all these processes to be 
mvisible to husbands. For it is well said, '^ the 
beauty of art is to conceal art." Such attentions 
as these are valued by most husbands more 
highly than the finest accomplishments. One of 
them says— 

** Shew me the wife that's on the watch 
For every little rent or scratch, 
And cures it with a timely patch 

Before yon know it. 
She is the woman fit to match 

With Lord or Poet." 

But there is nothing in the world endears a man 
to his home more certainly than a strict and 
constant attention to cleanliness. This has been 
classed amone the christian virtues by celebrated 
divines. And justly too. There may be infidels 
and atheists who practise it because it is essential 
to health and comfort ; but for christian men and 
women to disregard cleanliness would be an ano- 
maly. Wherever religion is to be found, this 
virtue will rarely or never be wanting. 

It is most important as regards health. 
Physicians have proved that there is a parental 
power in filth to generate and extend disease. 
Cleanliness and ventilation tend to destroy that 
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power. By this means we deal with the fountain 
head rather than with the streams of sickness. 
In these times especially, when our country is 
menaced with a visitation of the Asiatic scourge, 
the health of our families demands the strictest 
attention to cleanliness. But it is essential under 
every circumstance. It produces a cheerful influ- 
ence OTer the mind, and promotes happiness as 
well as health. What could he more forbidding 
to a husband than a woman with dirty hands, 
soiled dress, and untidy children ! I do from my 
heart, compassionate the poor fellow who is bound 
by ties so indissoluble to such a partner, and who 
from day to day is under the necessity of witness- 
ing scenes so disagreeable ! Can we blame him if, 
as a dernier resort^ he sometimes takes shelter in 
a nicely arranged inn. For no familiarity with 
slatterliness or filth will render it sufferable. I 
attribute it, in no small degree, to my attention to 
this particular, that our home is one of the hap- 
piest in the town of Brandiport. 

There is one other suggestion I may 
be allowed to submit before I stop : that is, we 
should maintain the most rigid order and discip- 
line in every department of the hoxisehold. My 
mottoes are — 

A suitable place for everytbing, and eyeiything in its place. 
A proper time for everything, and everything done in its 

time. 
A distinct name for everything, and everything called by 

that name. 
A certain use for everything, and everything put to its use. 

Some may suppose my scrupulous regard to regu- 
laritjr ana system may have arisen fiom the old- 



niaidish habits I acquired before marriage. That 
is not the case. It has been prompted entirely by 
an earnest wish to render my husband and children 
happy. I believe many poor men are frightened 
away from their homes by the discomfort and 
confusion that prevail when they arrive. I have 
seen lamentable instances of this in families where 
I have been visiting. I have seen the head of the 
family bringing a friend with him to partake of 
refreshments — the wife, children, and domestics, 
in woful dishabille, not fit to be seen ; the fire 
almost out; chairs ,tables, and other articles of 
furniture all out of their places ; books, paper, 
inkstands, all topsyturvy. And yet I have seen 
all this borne with a philosophic coolness that 
excited my astonishment and admiration. But, 
although such proceedings may seem unnoticed by 
our lords and masters for a time, they are sure in 
the end to tell a sad tale about domestic enjoy- 
ment. 

The brevity of life ought to stimulate 
us to order. I find it necessary to be punctual 
and precise about the minutest affairs. Breakfast, 
dinner, tea, all our meals, are ready at the very mo- 
ment. Our operations in the kitchen and in every 
other part of the house go on like clockwork ; 
unless in exteaordinary cases, we never depart 
from established regulations. Time is thus econo- 
mized. It is our own fault if we do not improve 
the passing moments as they fly. This division 
of time and attention to rule, have a happy influ- 
ence on my husband's mind. He can always be 
punctual. He has never to violate an engagement, 
unless from causes which do not exist at home ; 
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and his business flourishes most satisfactorily in 
consequence. 

What miserable homes are those, I 
care not how affluent or how accomplished are 
the inmates, in which irregularity prevails. The 
husband having to wait rar beyond the allotted 
time for his appointed meal, while he ought to be 
engaged in some urgent transaction ; unable to 
lay his hands on anyming he wants ; has perhaps 
to spend half an hour in looking for the article, 
and only finds it when it is too late to answer his 
purpose. The poor fellows who are fated to live 
m such abodes of confusion are always in a hurry, 
but never in time. They live lives of anxiety and 
disappointment, and never get through half their 
duties. And who is to blame ? The matrons of 
the household, their own dear wives, and no body 
else. If their husbands should absent themseves 
every evening and leave these disorderly ladies to 
their own solitary reflections, is it not what they 
would richly deserve ? They would have no claim 
upon our sympathy or commiseration. I have now 
to thank you all for your kind patience and atten- 
tion. 
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IBS. JORDAN. 

|S it is now almost time to separate, I take 
the liberty of moving that we adjourn our 
meeting until another evening ; and this 
motion being very much in keeping with my own 
views, I beg to preface it by a few remarks. The 
eloquent speeches I have listened to against in- 
temperance have forcibly reminded me of a pas- 
sage I read when a girl, in a curious book called 
" Mac^owan's Dialogues of Devils." The author 
in his introduction to the work asserted that the 
poor Devil was accused of many faults with which 
he had no concern, and of which the parties com- 
mitting them were alone guilty. This was quite 
a new idea to me at the time ; for I had been led 
to believe that the arch-fiend Lucifer was the only 
instigator of everything that was bad. Now I am 
sure there is no person in the world could have 
a greater horror of intemperance than I have. I 
have witnessed its melancholy results; I have 
observed its prevalence; I have attentively and 
painfully watched its desolating progress. It is 
an evil of gigantic magnitude. But, bad as it is. 
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we may impute .to it evils, and asciibe to it conse- 
quences with which it has no possible connexion. 
After, considering the subject maturelj', I believe 
our own conduct as wives has more to do with 
the habitual absence of our husbands than any 
other influence we could name. 

You very appropriately stated in the 
opening address that home is woman's sphere, 
and you enunciated a beautiful theory which, if 
reduced to practice and universally adopted, would 
have rendered our meeting this evening uncalled 
for and unnecessary. If we so much deplore the 
absence of our lords and masters, the very least 
we can do is to set them a good example — 
to stay at home ourselves. Though I must con- 
gratulate many of the ladies present upon their 
retiring dispositions and domesticated habits who, 
except upon rare and unavoidable occasions, are 
seldom seen without the precincts of their own 
dwellings ; we cannot look over the town of Bran- 
diport without being furnished with overwhelming 
proofs that, in the great majority of families in 
which this evil prevails, the women are in the 
habit of being frequently absent themselves. 

It would be invidious to mention 
names ; yet I cannot help referring to Mrs. Hop^ 
per as an instance. I visited her the week before 
last. What a neglected family was there ! The 
children were almost entirely managed by servants. 
Household arrangements seemed to be beneath 
her attention. Her conversation was of the last 
assembly, 'or concert, or theatrical performance. 
I verily believe she is never happy except in a 
crowd. Unless she be the " observed of all ob- 



serrers" she considers herself slighted. She is 
most polite and afl^ble certainly ; but she retains 
little of that hearty good feeling which she pos- 
sessed before she began to mingle "with the gay 
and the fashionable. She is all cheerfulness and 
good-nature amid the giddy throng of pleasure- 
lovers, upon ivhom she lavishes her smiles, and 
"with ivhom she is so fond of associating ; but in 
the quiet circle of home she is often reserved, and 
sometimes gets into a passion and treats her chil- 
dren and domestics with unnecessary harshness. 
Like most others who frequent the '^ fairy haunts 
of dissipation," she prefers the evanescent delights 
of a theatre, or a ball-room, or a music-hall, to the 
rational enjoyments and tranquil amusements of 
her own fireside. When I first became acquainted 
with her she was a most amiable young lady. 
Her artless simplicity and genuine affection se- 
cured to her the love of all she knew. There 
was a sweet innocence in her manner, a winning 
timidi^ in her disposition which made her shrink 
from the public gaze. But what a change has 
come over this poor woman ! and all from that 
pernicious habit of attending these alluring places 
of amusement She has lost all relish for do- 
mestic life. There is nothing left of her sweet 
manners but a formal politeness — a cold, insipid 
etiquette — a semblance of friendship without the 
reality. Formerly she read works of solid useful- 
ness, and her society was as instructive as it was 
pleasing. Now, if she read at all — but to say 
the truth, she is up so late at night, rises so late 
in the morning, spends so much time dressing 
and preparing for parties and balls, that she has 



very little spare time on her hands — but if she 
ever do read, it is such works of fiction and ima- 
gination as chime in with her sentiments. She 
loves to soar away above the world of realities, 
and home — ^poor, vulgar home — is to her shorn 
of all its charms. Now what inducement has a 
husband to spend his leisure hours at home with 
a wife like this ? 

There is another sort of women in 
Brandiport not a whit better. We may just take 
as a specimen, Mrs. Davies. Though seldom or 
never seen at such fashionable resorts as Mrs. H. 
frequents ; yet she can scarcely ever be found at 
home. She is a great lover of news. And know- 
ing her propensity many of her neighbours are 
obligingly ready to cater for her gratification. 
Whatever be the hurry of business at home she 
will not deny herself the pleasure of investigating 
every little local occurrence. She is one of those 
who mind every body's business but their own. 
An elopement, a breach of promise of marriage, 
or the slightest circumstance that affects the cha- 
racter of a person with whom she has no acquain- 
tance, greatly excites her feelings, and affords 
delicious food for gossip and inquiry, while the 
little incidents of home awaken very little interest. 
Her poor husband, when he returns from his avo- 
cations, either finds her absent or is teased with 
her talkativeness about affairs of no moment. If 
he be a sober, thinking man, he will be glad to 
get into more rational society. Like the Earl 
of Surrey when he escaped from his prison at 
Windsor, her unfortunate spouse will be ready to 
exclaim — 
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''And when T felt the air and all so pleasant ronnd about, 
' Ah ! to myself, how glad I was that I had gotten out.'' 

Others of our Brandiport women who are no 
newsmongers, nor frequenters of gay assemblies, 
although fond of attending small parties now and 
then, have other motives n)r absenting themselves 
from their domestic duties. Our little Regent- 
streets and Oxford-streets, on a fine day, will bear 
witness to the numbers that unnecessarily go out 
a shopping. The poor draper's assistants who 
have to exhibit shawl after shawl, gownpiece after 
gownpiece, ribbon after ribbon, and to expatiate 
with their wonted eloquence on the superior 
quality of the different articles before they can 
effect the most trifling sale, will also bear witness. 
Even the public auctions of jewellery, furniture, 
fancy, goods, and other commodities of which 
they stand in no essential need are regularly at- 
tended by these female wanderers from home, and 
sometimes their husbands have to pay dearly for 
the bargains made on such occasions. With one 
of such ladies at its head what domestic establish- 
ment could be comfortable ! 

There is one other class of ladies for 
whom I entertain the deepest respect. Perhaps 
I am culpable in placing them in the category. 
They are the ornaments of every town. Their 
whole energies are employed in the promotion of 
schemes of christian philanthropy. To their be- 
nevolent exertions much of the moral prosperity 
of the place is owing. I cordially appreciate their 
untiring endeavours in the advancement of objects 
with which we might all be proud to be identified. 
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But while I give them all due credit for their 
henevolence, and acknowledge that we should 
ever be ready in our own quiet way to contribute 
to the general good, I must, even at ^he risk of 
giving offence to some of my excellent friends 
present, very much question the propriety of mar- 
ried women attending some half dozen ladies' 
committees, never absenting themselves from our 
little Exeter Hall assemblages, and being seldom 
seen without a collecting book in their hands 
soliciting subscriptions for the starving Irish, the 
sailors' orphan society, or some other charitable 
object in which they feel an interest. I repeat it, 
the objects themselves I highly applaud, but I do 
find fault with those good ladies who in the pleni- 
tude of their commiseration for the miseries of 
others, neglect the interests of their own husbands 
and families. 

Let us keep at home ourselves, if we 
wish for the company of our husbands. For my 
part I am unable to tell how most women can 
possibily force themselves away. I had the ut- 
most difficulty in snatching time to attend here 
this evening. Had the nature of the meeting been 
of less moment I should not have been present 
on this interesting occasion at all. And I should 
have been visited with serious misgivings had I 
not ventured to express freely and fearlessly my 
conviction that one of the chief means of inducing 
our husbands to spend their leisure hours at home 
is, never to be away from it ourselves. But lest 
I may seem to violate my own avowed principles, 
in detaining you any longer from your respective 
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homes, I hasten to moye that our meeting be 
adjourned until a future evening. 




MISS HOWARD. 

HAVE great pleasure in seconding the 
motion. It is quite time to adjourn. 
Although the preceding speaker has borne 
rather too hard upon some who with self-deny- 
ing humility, have exerted themselves to restore 
our languishing institutions to healthy vigour, her 
remarks are very appropriate and well deserving 
the attention of every one present. I trust the 
proceedings at our next meeting will be equally 
interesting and instructive. 



frnnit d^tiEning. 




MMEDIATELY after tea Mrs. Thomp- 
was re-elected to the chair. Afiker 



SON 



expressing the pleasure and edification she 
experienced last evening, and her anticipations of 
another rich treat on the present occasion, she 
resumed her seat amid smiles of satisfaction and 
approval from all present. 
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MBS. NEWTON. 

!ROM the sensible statements which I have 
already heard, I am led most sanguinelj 
to hope that our meeting will have a be- 
neficial tendency. I am far from saying 
that we who are present are the representatives 
of the whole neighbourhood ; or that our share 
of talents or experience entitles us to any such 
distinction ; yet there is so much diversity in our 
sentiments, and so many topics embraced in our 
discussion, that our conversations cannot fail to 
exercise a salutary influence over the wives and 
mothers of Brancfiport. 

If I t^e a different view of the sub- 
ject to that of the very intelligent women who had 
preceded me, it is not because I undervalue their 
opinions, or the interesting way in which they 
have communicated them to us. Nay, far from it. 
But simply because my humble ideas may serve as 
a sort of supplement to their instructive remarks. 
As the great flood of light which issues from the 
sun is formed of simple rays ; as the ocean is com- 
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posed of drops ; and the universe of atoms : so the 
smallest mite of information and experience may 
tend to enlarge the general stock of knowledge. 
No other consideraton could have justified me in 
taking part in your deliberations. But enough of 
preliminaries. 

I look upon man as a rational crea- 
ture. He possesses mental energies that will not 
be at rest. His intellectual faculties cannot be 
put to sleep without doing violence to his nature. 
There is implanted in the human breast an inex- 
tinguishable thirst for knowledge. The savage 
and the sage are alike eager to gain information 
upon subjects that immediately interest them. 
We may dress, and sing, and please men in a 

freat variety of ways ; we may cater for the grati- 
cation of his palate ; we may keep his articles of 
apparel in a continued state of neatness and com- 
fort ; we may use every degree of tact, for which 
our sex are considered so famous, to render his 
own family circle pleasant and delightful to him ; 
we may strain every nerve and exercise all our 
skill to keep him in the paths of temperance and 
sobriety. These efforts are all excellent in their 
way, and perhaps indispensable as far as they go ; 
but depend upon it, if we neglect to address our- 
selves to the nobler faculties of the mind, to this 
natural desire for knowledge, our exertions, how- 
ever arduous and untiring, to render a husband 
happy at home will be unavailing. 

As it has been desired that we should 
refer to our own experience in illustrating the sen- 
timents we promulgate at this meeting, I shall 
endeavour to explain in a few sentences 4;he mode 
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I was led to adopt in throwing a sort of spell 
around our own fireside. 

It is now fifteen years since I became 
a wife. My husband was a master builder. He 
was by no means a man of erudition ; but he was 
very shrewd and intelligent. He bad read exten- 
sively. And he was tolerably ready in imparting 
to others what he knew himself. Shortly after 
our marriage I learned that he was a member of 
one of the debating societies in Brandiport. For. 
want of a suitable public room, the members met 
in an apartment kindly offered by the master of 
the White Hart Hotel, who himself was a mem- 
ber. Out of courtesy to the landlord, his grateful 
fellow-members seldom separated without expend- 
ing a small sum on wine or spirits. As one of 
themselves facetiously observed, they generally 
washed down the speeches with a glass of bran- 
dy-and-water. Their meetings were fortnightly. 
What was the character of the discussions, whe- 
ther religious, political, historical, scientific, or 
philosophical, I seldom took the trouble to inquire. 
As ladies were not admitted to their debates, I 
always regarded them as meetings with which 
only men had anything to do. Time rolled on. 
The society still continued its operations. My 
husband's interest in the discussions evidently in- 
creased ; for even a business engagement would 
scarcely induce him to stay away a single night. 
The fact at length burst upon my mind, that he 
was as fond of the concluding glass as of the elo- 
quent speeches. This produced in my mind great 
agitation. All my powers went to work to de- 
vise some means of prevention. For oh ! should 
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he become a drunkard ! The very thought was 
bewildering ! What was to be done ? 

My first aim was, indirectly to get the 
place of meeting changed. I consulted with one 
of the members wives. There was a similarity 
in our cases. From her I had a ready sympathy 
and a cordial co-operation. Two heads are better 
than one. In three weeks after our consultation, 
a room adjoining the Sherriyale National School 
was offered gratuitously for their use, provided 
they subjected themselves to certain restrictions. 
To this proposal, which was politely made by the 
incumbent clergyman, there was every sort of 
objection by the lovers of conviviality. The de- 
bating society, I am sorry to say, was at that 
time rapidly settling down into a drinking and 
smoking association. And what would have been 
the ultimate issue of it is not hard to conjecture. 
We at length succeeded. One of the first ques- 
tions discussed had a happy effect. It was, '^ Do 
the habits and customs of the community justify 
the establishment of Total Abstinence Societies? ' 
Several talented strangers took part in the debate, 
and so overwhelmingly convincing were the argu- 
ments adduced in ravor of the measure, that a 
considerable proportion of the members signed 
the pledge, and a flourishing temperance society, 
which still continues its silent course of usefulness, 
was formed the same week. I am happy to add 
that my husband was one of the first to subscribe 
his name to the list. This was to me a very grati- 
fying event. 

It remained now to furnish him with 
some compensating enjoyment. It is all well 
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enough to get a number of individuals to pledge 
themselves voluntarily to total abstinence at the 
end of an exciting meeting ; but if some adequate 
measures are not adopted to influence their con- 
duct ailter the impulse which stimulated them to 
sign their names has evaporated, it would not be 
rational to expect that they would long continue 
to act on principles that might involve a good 
deal of inconvenience and self-denial. I may 
observe, by the way, that unless the managers of 
temperance societies supply some means of infor- 
mation and entertainment, in lieu of the excite- 
ments the members have abandoned, they can 
hardly be expected to remain firm. There ought 
to be libraries, conversaziones, and public lectures 
attached to every such society. The social cha- 
racter of man would thus be met in its require- 
jnents ; we should consider the counter influences 
with which we have to contend, and which have 
already been well portrayed. The public lectures 
should be on topics of usefulness and interest, 
and ably delivered. The soirees or conversaziones 
should be conducted with spirit and animation, — 
such meetings would cement friendship and culti- 
vate unanimity.— The libraries should be extensive 
and the books well chosen. There are some works 
almost as bad as ardent spirits. Both are poison- 
ous. The one intoxicates the mind ; the other 
the body. A competent committee should be ap- 
pointed to manage all these concerns in the b^t 
possible way. Then there would be such charms 
and advantages connected with the cause of tem- 
perance as would prevent its friends from being 
likely to desert its banners. But I am digressing. 
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My first object was to make my husband satisfied 
with the course he had so hastily adopted. I 
expressed my own approyal in the most cordial 
terms, and employed all my logical acumen to 
convince him that he had acted rationally in the 
step he had taken. Finding him confirmed in 
his views I endeavoured to give a higher tone to 
conversation at home. Whenever I could find out 
his favourite topics I took a vast deal of pains 
to throw light upon them, — that is, if I could 
get them dragged into our conversation with toy 
show of relevancy. I sometimes discovered that 
he was in a dilemma, and on such occasions I 
spared no study or research until, as it were by 
accident, I had it unravelled. When we had com- 
pany I took care that it was only a few friends 
whom my husband respected, and such as would 
give a zest and spirit to our social intercourse. 
In short, our conversation soon ceased to be com- 
mon-place. 

The education of our children was a 
very fruitful theme for us. I had three delightful 
litttle cherubs. Often have we regarded these 
pledges of affection with sweet astonishment. 
Small, innocent, and helpless as they seemed, 
what wonderful destinies awaited them. There 
would be a vast amount of care, and pains, and 
expense necessary to qualify them for acting their 
parts on the great theatre of life. But if properly 
trained, what immense good, under the blessings 
of Providence, may they be the instruments of 
effecting ! On the other hand, those children now 
so interesting and amiable may, by moral negli- 
gence or injudicious culture, become the allies of 



wicked men and the promoters and abettors of 
every sort of crime, and immorality. How much, 
how very much depended on their early discipline 
whether these little ones may be at last consigned 
to the regions of woe, or eleyated to the mansions 
of bliss. The thought was overpowering ! 

The responsibility of parents engrossed 
much of our thought and conversation. These 
children were gifts — ^presents from the Giver of 
all good, talents for whose improvement we were 
accountable — not mere playthings to amuse our 
fancy and give play to our affections. The bud- 
ing genius to be fostered, mental energies to be 
developed, character to be moulded. The wide 
volume of nature, the beautiful pages of hill and 
dale and sky and ocean before them, to teach them 
how to read it. How great the duties of a paren- 
tal instructor ! This opened a wide field for us. 
The various systems of elementary training were 
now studied. Every educational treatise we could 
get our hands on we read, reviewed, examined, 
tested. Our views on the subject were thereby 
greatly enlarged. The more we talked upon it 
the more it increased in interest. We saw clearly 
the connection between the children's ultimate 
well being and our parental treatment of them* 
How few fathers and mothers regard this matter 
in its proper light ! Multitudes of questions pre- 
sented themselves to our minds as we proceeded. 
The best mode of inculcating obedience and other 
moral duties ; of training uie children to think 
reason and reflect for themselves. The most efEi- 
cient way of introducing the subject of religion, 
whether to prove from the works of creation that 
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there is a supreme Being, and lead them on to 
the glorious scheme of Redemption ; or whether 
to direct their young minds at once to the great 
scriptural doctrines of Salvation hy faith. These 
themes grew upon us in interest and intensity the 
more we considered them. 

My hushand was a zealous advocate, 
and according to his means, a generous supporter, 
of all societies that had human improvement for 
their object, and I took care to familiarize myself 
with the principles and workings of every institu- 
tion — whether literary, religious, educational, or 
benevolent — in the country ; so that when any of 
those christian charities was the topic of conver- 
sation I felt perfectly at home. 

I also made myself acquainted with 
all the recent discoveries in science, in order that 
I might be able to join my husband when he felt 
disposed to talk of any of those triumphs of human 
ingenuity which characterize the age and country 
we live in. 

Every new work of striking note I 
either procured from the libraries or got a hasty 
reading of at the booksellers, in order tnat I might 
be able to give my humble opinion of its merits 
and faults, when our conversation turned upon 
the character of the press. 

Even politics, for the sake of my hus- 
band, I did not eschew. I read the newspapers 
with some attention, and had a tolerable under- 
standing of the various forms of government — 
monarchy, democracy, republicanism— nay I could 
gossip away pretty fluently on poor-laws, free- 
trade, currency, and many other questions of 
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popular interest with which women are supposed 
to have no concern. 

My husband often expressed surprise 
at the yersatility of my attainments. Little was 
he aware of the hasty, stealthy manner in which 
I obtained my information on many particular 
points to suit some emergency. I spared no pains 
to discover those departments of knowledge in 
which he most delighted, and if unacquainted 
with them, I was always most assiduous in my 
application until I could dilate upon them with 
some skill and readiness. 

I always, as every wife ought to do, 
regarded myself as the constant companion of my 
husband. Why then should I not strain every 
nerve to render myself companionable to him ? 
Could any subjects be void of interest to me that 
interested the nearest and dearest friend I had in 
the wide world ? 

This is the way I proceeded. We had 
always so much to do and so many matters to talk 
about, that he never thought of absenting himself 
from his own family when he could avoid it. He 
had abundance of society at home. The need of 
going out of doors for news and debates and in- 
formation was almost superseded. 

We had our recreations too, as well 
as others ; but only on occasions when the mind 
required to be unbent or relaxed. Sometimes we 
had a game at chess, at other times I would sit 
down at my piano-forte and run over a few of the 
pieces which I knew he was fond of before we 
were married, and which would perhaps tend, not 
merely to banish ennui and weariness, but also to 



awaken those emotions of tenderness which we 
then mutually felt and acknowledged. 

Altogether, if men he treated ration- 
ally, if they he saved from that condescension 
which they suppose themselyes ohliged to perform 
when they mingle with our sex in social conyerse, 
for on such occasions they always calculate upon 
haying to accommodate themselyes to our weak 
understandin£:s and superficial knowledge hy in- 
troducing common-placles and ixiyoUties, if, /saj, 
we address ourselves to their good sense and en- 
larged minds, we shall find our hushands perfectly 
manageahle. They will feel a growing interest 
in the society of their wives and children, and 
will soon lose their relish, if it has ever heen ac- 
quired, for the noisy and tumultuous excitements 
of the tavern, or the stormy arena of political or 
religious controversy. Let us regard our hushands 
as men — ^men of understanding, of education, of 
refinement — men of honour and of superior judg- 
ment ; and take my word for it, they- will consider 
their wives the choicest society upon earth, and 
their homes the most endearing and enchanting 
places in the wide world. ^ ^ 

I thank you most sincerely for listen- 
ing to my imperfect and prolonged ohservations 
with such indulgent attention. 
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IRS. KOBINSON. 

H^E liye in a wonderful age ! I sometimes 
scarcely know what I am doing or where 
I am standing when I hegin to think 
about the changes that haye come over us. If 
we have only to go to a neighbouring town, it 
is not enough for us to walk or ride. Oh no. 
We must get into a railway carriage, and bound 
away faster than many birds can fly. Instead 
of the good old king's highways, the country is 
now intersected with iron rails — the iron sinews 
of our country, as Mr. Cobden, or some other 
great politician has called them — and as we pass 
along, eyery here and there the horrid whistle 
of the steam-engine shocks our nerves. If we 
haye to cross the Atlantic, we are not contented 
with the good old sailing vessels which had so long 
served our venerable sires. Oh no. We must em- 
bark in one of those unnatural monsters — the 
steam-ships — and make our way against wind and 
tide. What the next discovery in travelling may 
be, I am sure I cannot form the slightest idea. 
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Perhaps flying or ballooning, if not some speedier 
mode of transit than either. We live in a won- 
derful age ! 

We used to think that wai or sper* 
maceti candles afforded excellent light. And so 
they did. They were a great improvement on 
the tallow candles. They might have satisfied the 
royal family, and perhaps they do still. Not so the 
lecuned public ; they are evet restless for some- 
thing new, let it be good or bad. They had not 
long to wait. Some of the great geniuses found 
out that the gas evolved from coal gave a light 
more brilliant and not more expensive. The vo- 
taries of novelty grasped at this fresh discovery 
with their accustomed eagerness. Utopian, as it 
appeared to be at the time to me, it was soon made 
practicable in illuminating the houses, shops, and 
streets. But, strange to say, just now when it is 
becoming useful and properly understood, this sas 
is, in its turn, likely to be superseded by the wud- 
est mode of lighting I ever heard of. The learned 
Mrs. Newton could explain it to you better than 
I, for I make no pretensions to scientific lore. 
They propose to light our houses and streets with 
electricity — to make the very lightning serve their 
purpose. That is, if they can devise means for 
controlling such a p6wer&l agent. I am sure I, 
for one, have no objections ; provided they keep 
at a respectful distance from my cottage. Now 
spinning and weaving, and many other processes 
which used to be performed by human hands, are 
all executed by machinery. I am not a very old 
woman ; but I have seen quite enough to make 
me wonder what will be the end of all these 



inyentions. There seems to be a complete revo- 
lution in society. With all possible respect for 
our talented friend Mrs. Newton, and at the risk 
of rendering myself unpopular, I cannot help say- 
ing that the people are getting by far too scientific. 
They are losing their homeliness and simplicity. 
Notning seems to take now-a-days but learning 
and philosophy. Even the women cannot let 
these literary affairs alone. Only think of married 
females who haye their husbands and children 
to attend to, studying politics and astronomy- 
talking away about taxation and the corn-laws — 
Louis Napoleon and the French — the Pope and 
the Italians — galvanism and chemistry — the Ne- 
bul89 and the fixed stars — ^and a hundred other 
strange subjects with which they have not a mor- 
sel of concern ! Is it not insufferable ? It was 
vastly different in my young days. The women 
stayed at home and minded their own business. 
Their domestic duties were the chief subjects of 
their thoughts. If they were not eminent in poli- 
tics or literature they excelled in the art of making 
their families comfortable. They were better qua- 
lified for wives, and matrons, and mothers, tnan 
our modem ladies who can sing, play, draw, 
paint, dance, and dress so exquisitely. If they 
could not discourse so eloqently and learnedly, 
they had a sweetness of manner and af^Ekbility of 
demeanour that we must look for in vain among 
the high-bred folk of the nineteenth century. 
They knew their places. They had no ambition 
to equal or to rival their husbands in literary 
attainments. I dare say there were a few ^^ blue 
stockings" in those days as well as now; but, 
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taking women in the general, tbey made very 
little show of their acquirements. Thej.acknow- 
ledged their hushands right to claim intellectual 
superiority, and seldom attempted to throw a 
shade over the positive abilities of their lords and 
masters by an exhibition of their own transcen- 
dent genius. Talk of female erudition ! It only 
begets indifference and aversion unless very mo- 
destly displayed, if displayed at all. '' It costs a 
mint of money," as a poor husband once said, and 
it often tends to inflate the mind with vanity and 
deprive us of humble, sterling, domestic virtues. 
The sole aim of our female ancestors was to share 
their husbands' joys and assuage their griefs, to 
train up their children in the way they should go, 
and to adorn their homes with all the comforts 
and delights in their power. There were excep- 
tions, as there are to every general rule. But, I 
must not conceal it, I sigh for a return of the 
good old times. Take my word for it, we shall 
never have a nation of prosperous or pleasurable 
honies until its wives and mothers almost forget 
their learning and accomplishments and betake 
themselves to the management of their own &mily 
duties ; until they eschew all those modem inno- 
vations that are turning the people's heads ; and 
until they aim at possessing those domestic graces 
which enabled our mothers and grandmothers to 
shine so conspicuously in their respective genera- 
tions. 

In every part of the world the women 
in ancient times were patterns of industry. Among 
the Greeks and Romans, and the Israelites, women 
of the highest ranks worked with their own hands 



at yarious kinds of occupation. They never con- 
sidered manual labour degrading. Not thej. The 
affairs of the kitchen were not deemed too low or 
too mean for them to perform. Nor did the women 
of the upper classes in our own country, a long time 
ago, think such pursuits grovelling. They would 
work away in the lower regions of their houses 
most willingly and successfully. But the case is 
sadly altered now. A change has come over the 
scene. The daughters of our gentry and our trades- 
folk have been educated on different principles. 
They have fallen victims to the march of refine 
ment falsely so called. I say victims, for, as far 
as housewifery is concerned, they are mere nonen- 
tities. 

Do not mistake me. I am far from 
thinking that a wife should be a drudge or a slave; 
that she should act the part of a servant in the 
household over which she presides. That is not 
in any case necessary among the better order of 
people. Not at all. But what I maintain is this 
— ^the matron of every household ought to be as 
competent to perform all the operations, whether 
culinary or otherwise, that relate to the comfort 
of the inmates, as the most practised servant she 
has in her establishment. She ought even to 
be familiar with the most improved methods of 
cookery. She ought to know how to prepare a 
beef-steak, a mutton-chop, or a pudding, on the 
best principles : in short, she should be practically 
familiar with every minutisB of housekeeping; 
otherwise she can never make her husband's abode 
pleasant and comfortable. Never ! 
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But our fine modem belles would 
think it disreputable to be well acquainted with 
matters so very mean and undignified. They ex- 
ult in their ignorance of accomplishments the 
most essential to women and to wives. And this 
spurious pride prevails to an alarming extent. I 
tnerefore fear that until there be a radical change 
in the mode of bringing up the girls of this country 
there is a poor prospect for its future fathers. We 
may meet and talk and advise and plan as often 
as we please ; but if we do not lay our axe to the 
root of the evil, our speeches and consultations 
will do very little good. If we cannot do some- 
thing to supply tnat grievous omission in the 
schooling of our young females, our meeting will 
have but a trifling influence upon posterity. I am 
not a hunter after posthumous fame or fame of 
any sort — by no means — but I am sure we are all 
anxious if any benefits arise from these delibera- 
tions that they should be sent down to our chil- 
dren and children's children. 

We have very excellent seminaries in 
Brandiport. They are situated in as airy and 
salubrious localities of the town as we could wish. 
They are, at least as far as I am aware, very ably 
conducted. The teachers are very well qualified 
for their duties — and I believe the parents are 
satisfied with the proficiency usually made by their 
daughters. This is all very well. These schools 
seem to meet the demands of the age. But step 
into one of these establishments, or converse with 
one of the pupils, and you will soon perceive the 
omission of which I complain. "Well my dear, how 
are you getting on with Madamoiselle ae Pierre ?" 
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" Oh very well indeed, mamma ! I can play some 
of Jullien 8 most difficult pieces. Governess says 
I am quite aufait at many of the waltzes and 
quadrilles — I spend four hours every day practis- 
ing. I dont get on so nicely at the embroidery and 
fancy needlework. This is very intricate, mamma, 
and it has not the same excitement as diere is in 
music. But I have quite astonished governess with 
my sketches. Two or three of my views on the 
Rhine she says are executed with fioelity and taste. 
She quite complimented me on my performances. 
She says I improve in French pronunciation. I 
always say Bon soir — ^Bon matin — Si vous plait 
— Je vous remercie — MadamoiseUe, at the right 
times." *^ I am glad to hear you are progressing 
80 well. But does your teacher ever take you down 
to the kitchen, my dear, and instruct you in the art 
of cookery and housekeeping ?" *'*' Oh fie, mamma, 
how can you ask such a question ! Governess never 
allows us to go into the kitchen, nor even to speak 
to the servants unless we want something very pas- 
ticular. She says it is not ladylike nor genteel." 
This is a specimen of the information you will 
get by an interview with one of the young ladies 
taught in these seminaries. 

"What then are we to do ? How are 
we to effect this reform in the training of our 
daughters? By a very simple mode. — Let no 
education be acceptable or satisfactory to the mo- 
thers in Brandiport in which the most essential 
domestic duties are not included. We have heard 
to-night of the great influence we can exert in' the 
world. Let us use it then in producing such a de- 
sirable change in the instruction of our daughters. 
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Public opinion can easily be excited, and when 
once it begins to blow hard the managers of the 
Brandiport — ^nay, of the English seminaries for 
young ladies, will bow to its wishes. This is my 
view of the case. 

I could name some luckless husbands 
who have got such sorry apologies for wives— 
once trained in these fine schools-— that I am al- 
most surprised they are ever seen at home at all. 
Often have I seen one of these poor fellows sit 
down to an expensive dinner — cloth soiled, plates, 
dishes, knives and forks, irregularly laid out, and 
everything about this great meal of the day indi- 
cative of bad taste and disorderly habits ; — 

'^ And worse than all, and most to be deplored'' — 

The viands, the vegetables, and the pastry, un- 
der-done or over-done, at least prepared without 
any regard to skill or economy. How could he 
partake of such a repast with enjoyment ! If he 
had the " sauce" which renders food under any 
circumstances sweet and savoury, he might satisfy 
the cravings of appetite. But will he dine at 
home oftener than he can avoid ? Will he not be 
glad of any rational excuse to get away to some 
more attractive table ? Amid so much waste and 
so little comfort, will he not almost wish himself 
a member of some vegetarian society that his ex- 
penditure might at least be lessened ? At any rate, 
with so few domestic attractions and comforts, is he 
not very likely to avail himself of the hospitality 
so welcomely afforded by hotels and taverns, and 
where he is sure to have the productions of nature 



rendered palatable bj skilful and practised cooks? 
And when it conies to this, wedded bliss is sadlj 
on the wane. I have no desire for Epicurean 
luxuries ; I have no relish for expensive banquets ; 
nor as far as I am concerned personally, do 1 care 
one farthing for those gastronomic improvements 
that are always being made in the science of cook- 
ery. But it is our bounden duty to make ourselves 
thoroughly and practically familiar with every 
little discovery in housewifery that can in the 
slightest way promote the gratification of our lords 
and masters. While prosperity continues and a 
family rolls in affluence, one of these fine accom- 
plished wives may be passable enough. The ser- 
vices of skilful cooks and other domestics can 
always be had for money ; and the lady's igno- 
rance of such things may be for a time unobserved. 
But should poverty overtake them in this world 
of changes, oh ! what a helpless thing would she 
be then — ^what a sorry hand would she make in 
rendering home the sweet refuge of a husband 
under circumstances of adversity ! 

But without any such vicissitudes of 
fortune there are emergencies frequently arising 
when a woman's domestic capabihties are called 
into requisition. We have all witnessed them. 
We may see instances every day in our own and 
other people's houses. I shall mention one in 
point that has just come into my mind. Some 
time ago, one of our Brandiport young ladies got 
married to a wealthy young man in the north of 
England. Her husband possessed considerable 
property. They kept a fine establishment. Mr. 
Todd (a friend of mine, and from whom I had 
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the circumstance) called some months since to see 
them. He is an old acquaintance of the family. 
He found the lady quite alone. Her hushand had 
gone from home on husiness, and there heing a 
wake in the neighbouring village, the servants had 
got a holiday. What was to he done ? There was 
not a particle of dressed meat in the house. The 
cook was absent. She was sorry, exceedingly sorry 
to appear so inhospitable to a friend she so highly 
esteemed ; but she had nothing substantial in her 
larder, except a little fresh beef ; and heing igno- 
rant of these low kitchen processes she was unable 
to get it ready. If he could only wait till the cook 
returned, he would be sure of a delicious repast. 
The poor fellow had been travelling for six or 
seven hours without a morsel of food since he set 
out. The drawings of hunger had begun,, and 
those who feel them do not fear to break through 
the rules of delicacy. " My dear friend," said he, 
'' the salubnous air of this charming country has 
given me a glorious appetite. Any description of 
cooking will serve me. I shall soon demolish a 
beef-steak, no matter how it is dressed. Do not 
be at all particular." She had no alternative but 
to make a trial. I suppose the very first attempt 
in her life to perform a " culinary operation," as 
the learned folk term it. Mr. Todd was left in 
the parlour to amuse himself as best he could. 
On every side of the room he had before him 
some of her elaborate performances, either with the 
pencil, the brush, or the needle. At any other 
time these would have been regarded with deep 
interest. The piano, the harp, the guitar, stood 
before him, only awaiting the touch of her magic 
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fingers to pour forth yolumes of sweet sounds. 
I am giving jou Mr. Todd's own fine words as 
nearly as I can remember them. But the sight 
of a savoury beef-steak at that time was not to be 
compared with all the paintings and drawings 
and embroidery in the universe. The noises pro- 
ceeding from the broiling-iron or the frying-pan 
were more grateful and melodious to his ears than 
the most enrapturing pieces which this young wife 
was able to play. Full of impatience he ventured 
to open the parlour door ; but the odour that 
emanated from the kitchen filled his mind with 
gloomy apprehensions. The moment of fruition 
at length arrived. The young, the beautiful, and 
accomplished mistress of that large establishment 
with her own delicate hands brought before her 
expectant guest a large beef-steak — a specimen of 
her own culinary skill. But alas ! for the uncer- 
tainty of human hopes. I am afraid to describe 
the sequel. But I use Mr. Todd's own significant 
words — " It was just like the sole of an old shoe 
both in colour and texture ; as to its odoriferous 
qualities, the less said about them the better ; and 
of its sapid properties I am totally ignorant ; for 
my appetite fled as soon as the longed for refresh- 
ments were placed before me." And this young 
lady was a pupil, and one of the first pupils in 
Mademoiselle de Pierre's celebrated seminary for 
young ladies in Bcllevue, Brandiport ! 

We hear much now- a- days about 
" Onward Progress," the " March of Intellect," the 
"Advances of the Age," and so on. I very much 
question whether after all we are not retrograding, 
at least so far as all the more essential branches 



of female education are concerned ; and i/vhether 
the homes of England were not a thousand times 
happier and more comfortable when there was no 
such boasting of intellectual greatness, but when 
a large Bible and a work on domestic cookery 
often constituted the family library. 

I repeat it. I have no objections in 
the world to ornamental learning, provided that 
the more useful and sterling acquirements are not 
neglected. Educate as extensively as you will; 
but, until you make those every-day duties which 
have immediate bearing upon our own, our hus- 
bands', and our ^Eimilies' comforts, occupy the 
first and most prominent place in our schools, we 
have yet to lay the foundation-stone of domestic 
happiness. 
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^ IRS. IIllER. 

|N taking an humble part in your meeting 
this evening, I must appear a woman of 
one idea, which in the world of letters is 
not deemed very reputable. I am almost as bad as 
the French lady, who, in writing to her husband, 
said — " I write to you because I have nothing to 
do — I end my letter because I have got nothing 
to say." I have got exceedingly little to say ; nor 
should I utter a sentence on the occasion were I 
not afraid that the idea might be lost sight of by 
those who could introduce it much more effectively. 
One of the worst characteristics of these times of 
education and refinement is, the want of attention 
to the moral elevation of servants. These agents of 
the household are not sufficiently valued. Their 
services may be duly estimated because they are 
indispensable, but not themselves. They are, in 
general, too much looked down upon. There is 
too little interest taken in their welfare. Poor girls 
are taken away from all they hold dear — from 
the sweet and familiar associations of childhood 
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— and placed under a cold and stem authority. 
They are too often hereft of the common indulgen- 
ces of life, and when living in separate families, con- 
demned to a sort of silent discipline, to pass days 
and weeks without the privilege of free and open 
conversation, or familiar intercourse with a con- 
genial spirit. They are in fact, sometimes treated 
with ahout the same kindliness as the quadrupeds 
about the premises which perform a diiferent sort 
of drudgery. But it may be asked, what has all 
this to do with the question we are considering ? 
A very great deal, as must be sufficiently obvious. 
Servant maids are not so stupid as they are some- 
times taken to be. They study human nature 
in their own way. Will not a girl of common 
feeling soon regard with detestation a mistress 
who would act towards her so barbarously ? Then 
how can home be happy when the head of it is 
disliked by those agents whose duty it is to render 
home comfortable f 

I do not so much complain of their 
being over-worked as of the restraint to which 
they are subjected. They have not sufficient 
liberty. What is the consequence? A stolen 
escape from their confinement, and then a fabri- 
cation of falsehood, or a recourse to some other 
low subterfuge to excuse themselves from the de- 
linquency ! How common is it to see poor girls 
who are debarred through the week from social 
intercourse, stealing the precious hours of the 
sabbath for the purpose of walking and talking 
with some objectionable associates. Some ladies 
imagine that when they have attached to their 
advertisements for servants — '^ No followers al- 
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lowed," and have carried out this principle, they 
have done all that is needful, both to save them- 
selves from trouble and their domestics from the 
snares of Cupid. There never was a greater &1- 
lacy. This is one of the surest ways of leading 
poor girls to their own undoing. Servants as well 
as oiirielves are social beings. Woman, whose 
heart is a fountain of affection and sympathy, will 
always be unhappy if she have no worthy com- 
panion to share her emotions. To shut her in 
firom society is cruel and unnatural. I have al- 
ways found that wherever girls are thus made 
prisoners to too great an extent, and deprived of 
all legitimate indulgences, there will be clandes- 
tine meetings and sly misdoings that often end in 
the foulest disgrace. Look at the history of thou- 
sands of young women in the metropolis and the 
provincial towns at the present time. Alas ! they 
fearfully corroborate my statements ! Servants 
who are thus treated become our veriest enemies. 
And only think of the discomforts, the miseries, 
the dangers of a home in which there lives a 
single being who is, in her heart though not out- 
wardly, opposed to the interests of the household, 
and in wnom no trust can be safely confided. 

I cannot help joining my friend Mrs. 
Robinson in lauding the good old times. For 
then the mistress of the establishment thought 
it no meanness to co-operate with the domestics 
in the various processes of the kitchen, to in- 
struct them in operations which they did not 
thoroughly understand, to converse with them 
freely ana kindly, and to show a constant desire 
to promote their temporal and moral welfare. 
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If a ^^ follower" made his appearance, it was not 
considered a very extraordinary phenomenon; 
nor did it subject the young woman to either 
heartless reproof or instant dismissal. Our mou- 
thers and grandmothers adopted a more reason- 
able course. The young man's character was 
inquired into, and if it were satisfactory, find his 
motives originated from pure aifection, his visits, 
at proper times, were permitted and sanctioned. 
This was as it ought to be. The girl felt that 
she was cared for. She was stimulated and en- 
couraged. Her menial duties did not seem half 
so arduous ; and they were performed with far 
more alacrity and cheerfulness. These attach- 
ments were generally attended with happy results. 
Many a respectable woman can date the com- 
mencement of her prosperity to this kind and 
tender consideration on the part of her master 
and mistress when she was a servant. There are 
now many happy couples ready to bear their tes- 
timony to the advantage of such care and inter- 
position. A wholesome check was thus put on 
immoral behaviour. And such care is but ra- 
tional. We take these girls from under the guar- 
dianship of others. We owe them a duty. We 
are responsible for their comfort and happiness, 
as well as for their behaviour. And while we 
prevent them from forming improper intimacies, 
we should not forget that they are as much en- 
titled to the privilege of social alliances and in- 
nocent pleasures as the wealthiest in the land. 
We thus foster the finer sensibilities of the heart 
that might otherwise be abused. We give a higher 
moral tone to their feelings and their conduct. 



We smooth the toils and hardships of their situa- 
tion, and we call forth their fidelity and gratitude 
throughout their whole lives. 

There is another consideration still. 
These servants are often the guardians — nay, the 
companions of our children. If they be immoral, 
how can our little ones escape their contaminating 
influence ? If they dislike us, may not our children 
be led to disregard our admonitions and advice 
— nay, even to slight and ridicule our authority ? 
Many respectable families have been thrown into 
the utmost sadness by the insidious influence of 
servants who bore their masters and mistresses at 
ill-will. Slanderous stories have been circulated 
with all the show of feasibility, out of pure re- 
taliation for the barbarous treatment some of 
these menials have received from their employ- 
ers. I could name many young ladies who have 
eloped with worthless designing fellows, or have 
acted in other ways so dishonourably towards their 
parents as to excite a flood of household grief, and 
all through the influence of domestics who had not 
the interests of the family at heart. I am far from 
attempting to exculpate such conduct on the part 
of servants to whose fidelity so much is confided. 
There are, I am sorry to say, some characters 
among them totally unimprov cable by kindness. 
Such incorrigible ones we should, on no account, 
suffer to be about our dwellings. But I do main- 
tain that our individual interests — the lowest mo- 
tive that can be named — should lead us to make 
friends — faithful friends — of these indispensable 
agents of the household. Independently of pro- 
secuting our duty to a class of persons who.^ v&.\.^^ 
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arrangements of Providence, are placed under our 
surveillance and care, we simply act on the de- 
fensive by using them well and kindly, by allow- 
ing them reasonable liberties. As for instance, by 
permitting them to form faithful and prudent at- 
tachments, as the best preservative of virtue ; by 
consulting and advising with them on the minutest 
matters connected with their happiness ; and, in 
short, by showing that we are willing at times to 
regard them as humble companions and friends. 
We should by this means, save our domestics from 
many a snare, and we should throw around our 
own fireside a host of additional attractions. Oh ! 
I cannot endure to think of that haughty, cold, 
and austere treatment which young women of ex- 
quisite sensibilities and genuine worth experience 
from some refined but heartless mistresses. No 
wonder that matters are as they are ! • Until our 
servants are regarded with that humane and af- 
fectionate consideration which is their due — ^until 
mistresses in general take a deeper interest in 
their temporal as well as spiritual welfare, the 
happiness of domestic life will never be complete. 
This is the one idea which I have now very im- 
perfectly contributed as my humble mite to this 
evening's treasury of information and experience. 




(Dd €ta. 



IBS. VIllIAHS. 

^HERE is one theme wbich has hitherto 
been left untouched, and which has more 
to do with wedded bliss than many persons 
imagine. I allude to the tea-table. Its importance 
is not duly valued. What proceeding about home 
is half so attractive? Here a woman ought to shine. 
Here a husband ought to be made happy. I am 
soriy to see this cheerful beverage so much disre- 
garded by many of our Brandiport ladies, and so 
very little pains bestowed upon its improvement. 
I confess I am not one of that class. I prize the 
tea. I sometimes think of a dear old lady's ex- 
clamation — " I wish I were not so fond of it !" 
— a lady whose whole life was one almost unin- 
terrupted course p£ benevolence. In my opinion 
to be a lovet of tea is almost a virtue. There 
are exceptions to every rule, but have you ever 
known a bad man or bad woman who was a 
strenuous advocate for tea? What beveriage is 
there on earth so harmless, so pleasant, so reviving? 
Men may boast of their rich wines and their s^len- 
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did liqueurs ; but there is none of them to compare 
with a cup of fine Pekoe-flavoured Congou for 
producing a sweet tranquillizing cheerfulness and 
a wholesome quickening of the animal spirits. 
Husbands and wives may have their trifling alter- 
cations ; but these feelings are all softened down 
into lamb-like affection at the tea-table. 

There are sordid beings in the world 
who complain of the expense. If business fails 
or persons get embarrassed in their aifairs there 
are some people wicked enough to lay the blame 
on tea. But if we had only the means of finding 
out, we should see that this, as well as every other 
libel upon one of the most useful of oriental pro- 
ductions, is unfounded. It is some bad manage- 
ment, or some more expensive indulgences which 
cause such changes in worldly circumstances. 

I must defend tea from another unjust 
attack. There are some fine folk who call it "the 
dish of scandal." Certainly they have got a few 
poets to agree with them. I admire Young's 
talents and most of his writings, yet I never look 
up to these men of brilliant fancy as standard au- 
thorities in matter-of-fact affairs. Listen to what 
he says — 

" Tea! how I tremble at thy fatal stream, 

As Lethe, dreadful to the love of fame. 

What devastations on thy banks are seen ! 

A/Vhat shades of mighty names that once have been I 

A hecatomb of characters supplies 

Thy painted altar*s daily sacrifice. 

H. — P. — B. aspersed by thee decay, 

As grains of finest sugar melt away 

And recommend thee more to mortal taste — 

Scandal 'a the sweetener of the female feut!" 



What a pity that a man of such great endowments 
should have penned such provoking, I had almost 
said such riaiculous stanza as these ! Could he 
have imagined that a decoction of Hyson, or 
Congou, or Souchong, would produce such a 
deadly influence upon women's minds, inclining 
them to backbite their neighbours; to slander 
the best characters among their friends ; to let 
fly their shafts of ridicule and contumely; and 
to injure the reputation of all who come under 
their observation ? The witty Washington Irving 
observes that this popular beverage — 

'' Soon unloosens the tongue, and enlivens the mind, 
And enlightens our eyes to the faults of mankind." 

As far as regards its enlivening and enlightening 
qualities, I perfectly agree with him, but had he 
said merits or virtues^ instead of faults, he would 
have been much nearer the truth. He however 
waxes worse and worse as he gets along in his 
flowing rhymes. Just listen what he says about 
us poor tea-drinkers — 

'* In harmless chitchat an acquaintance they roast, 
And serre up a friend, as they serve up a toast — 
Some ^eniXe faux pas^ or some female mistake, 
Is like sweetmeats delicious, or relished as cake, 
Our young ladies nihhle a good name in play 
As for pastime they nibble a biscuit away." 

Have you ever heard the like of this 
from any honest sensible man ? But there is still 
worse to come. In showing the gradation from 
vulgar scandal-mongers that drink bohea, to the 
most refined slanderers, he says — 



But the scandal improves — a refinement in wrong ! — 
As our matrons are richer and rise to Souchong. 
With Hyson, a beverage that's still more refined — 
Our ladies of fashion enliven their mind, 
And by nods, inuendoes, and hints, and what not, 
Reputations and tea, send together to pot, 

(A vulgarism or Americanism, meaning to be de- 
stroyed or devoured.) 

While madame in cambric and laces arrayed, 
With her plate, and her liveries, in splendid parade — 
Will drinK in imperial a friend at a sup, 
Or in Gunpowder blow them in dozens all up !" 

If you can repress the indignant feelings which 
such sentiments most inevitably awaken in your 
minds, I shall let you hear his thundering perora- 
tion, if I may apply the term to the conclusion of 
such a poem — 

" When a China ship proudly arrives in our bay, 
Displaying her streamers, and blazing away ; 
Oh ! more fell to our port is the cargo she bears, 
Then grenadoes, torpedoes, or warlike afiiurs ; 
Each chest i^ a bomb-shell thrown into our town, 
To shatter repute and bring character down !" 

But I have quoted too largely, in 
order that you might be put in possession of the 
very worst that has been said by talented writers 
about the most innocent, harmless, soul-exhila- 
rating beverage the earth produces. I tell them, 
poets and all, the fault is not in the tea. I wil- 
lingly own that evil-speaking is a species of crime 
too much indulged in among both sexes. The 
propensity exists in men as well as women. But 
tea has nothing on earth to do with a vice so 
hideous. Another poet well says — 



*^ There is a lust in man no charm can tame, 
Of loudly publishing his neighbour's shame ; 
On eagles' wings, immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are bat bom to die/' 



But so far from a cup of tea exciting such a slan- 
dering disposition, it has a sure tendency to foster 
generous sentiments and universal good -will. 

There are a few clever people who 
denounce tea as being prejudicial to health. 
They say it acts as a narcotic on the system, that 
it is debilitating, and often causes ailment. I am 
ready to grant that it may be taken in excessive 
quantities, and too frequently, the infusion may 
be too strong, the aliment taken with it may be 
deficient in quality or in quantity. In such cases 
as these tea may be the remote cause of disease. 
But this is the abuse, not the use of the thing. 
We have the highest medical authorities in favor 
of tea both as a stimulant and sedative. If it be 
a poison, you will all agree with me that it is 
a very slow one ; for nearly all the instances of 
longevity in Brandiport and everywhere else are 
to be found among the moderate tea-drinkers. 

We all know that it produces very 
salutary influences on the mental powers. It not 
only enlivens social converse but it brightens the 
imagination and sharpens the intellectual faculties. 
Many authors have experienced the truth of this 
assertion. If I were not afraid of surfeiting you 
with poetry I would join Waller in saying — 

" The muses' friend, tea, will our fancy aid, 
Repress those vapours which the head invade 
And keep that palace of the soul serene." 
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It is however the charming influence that this 
estimahle heverage exercises over the domestic 
circle, rendering home still more lovely and at- 
tractive that has led me to introduce its merits on 
the present occasion, and to defend it as well as 
I am ahle from the attacks of its heartless revilers. 
I trust, as we have all so recently experienced its 
refreshing and reviving effects, my remarks may 
not he deemed inappropriate. I shall conclude hy 
recording its good properties in the words of. an 
author who was well able to judge of its deserts. 
" Tea is the solace of the weary and the cordial of 
the sick — the enlivener of gaiety and the soother 
of care — ^it ministers to the comforts of the cottage 
and the refinement of the palace — ^uniting the 
rich, and the poor, and the sexes together hy the 
hlaad assimulation of hahit." 
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MRS. RULE. 

OU will not, I hope, consider me too ro- 
mantic if I commence my speech with a 
tale. "Once upon a time," as stories usual- 
ly begin — but in the present instance, it was 
a time not very remote — there wus a respectable 
shopkeeper who had a great horror of mendicants. 
He had read in books and newspapers some 
shocking accounts of their proceedings. He re- 
carded them, one and all, as a set of thieves and 
impostors, from the professional beggars of St. 
Giles' down to the simple half-starved rustic who 
was only forced by the cravings of hunger to 
solicit the cold hand of charity. With him all 
were alike criminal. Whenever he went out he 
dreaded their approach. " What a nuisance these 
beggars are ! Government taxes us enormously 
to support our poor, and yet, what has all this 
compulsory provision done ? Increased pauper- 
ism a hundred-fold. The country swarming with 
half-fed, half-clad objects, that present them- 
selves to our notice in whatever direction we bend 



our steps. If we step into a shop, converse on 
the road with a friend, make a momentary pause 
to look around us, we are sure to be accosted 
by some sturdy beggar. If we have the misfor- 
tune to wear a decent coat we lay ourselves open 
to their importunities. No wonder that the 
writers in the ' Times' and other newspapers have 
been thundering forth their anathemas against 
these pests to society and their abettors ; for those 
who sanction and encourage them are every bit 
as bad as themselves." Such was the soliloquy 
of the tradesman, as he approached a shabby* 
genteel looking woman, whom, he supposed, was 
meditating an attack upon his sympathies. If 
she should make an appeal, thought he, I shall 
administer a well-timed and effective rebuke ; ' for 
he was determined, out of pure self-defence, to 
deal in a summary way with every species of alims- 
craver who should in future obtrude themselves on 
his notice. But, as it happened, the poor woman 
was innocent of any such intentions. She was 
rather contriving how she might pass by him un- 
observed. It was not that she did not require some 
pecuniary assistance ; for at that very time, though 
she concealed it from the world, she was very 
badly off. She was returning from a gentleman's 
house where she expected a job of work ; but 
which had been given to another who had the 
merit of being stronger and more able-bodied. 
In this way, and by her needle, she earned a 
scanty subsistence for herself and two fatherless 
children. The disappointment almost overpower- 
ed her feelings, and perhaps tended to give her 
that ineiancholy appearance which rendered her 
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SO formidable to the shopjceeper. That very time 
was a critical one with her; her larder was empty, 
t^er finances exhausted, and her children depend- 
ing upon her for their daily bread. She was in a 
state of painful suspense and bewilderment ; for 
where the next meal was to come from she had- 
no possible notion. Fearing that this shopkeeper 
might perceive her embarrassment, she imme- 
diately, on observing him, quickened her pSce and 
soon reached her own little cottage. 

" How easy it is to be mistaken," said 
' he to himself, as she hastened by him without 
presuming even to cast a look towards the side of 
the way on which he was walking, " that woman 
is undoubtedly poor; yet there seems to be a 
sort of respectability about her which even po- 
verty cannot hide. She must have seen better 
days. I shall trace her to her dwelling-place and 
try to find out something of her history ; for she 
has completely disarmed mo of the indignation 
which had so suddenly taken possession of my 
mmd. 

He soon reached Mrs, ^*s humble 

abode. The moment he entered he was struck 
with the order and cleanliness that prevailed in 
the apartment, and the neatness of the two chil- 
dren that were quietly seated beside their pensive 
mother. For it could be as truly said that there 
was a place for everything, and everything in its 
place of this mean habitation, as of many of the 
most magnificent residences in the country. And 
we must all grant that Mrs. Johnson's rules of 
cleanliness, order, regularity, and appearance, are 
attractive to every right thinking man. Althou^lv 
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his entrance occasioned some surprise, he wais 
received with a degree of courteousness which 
coDfirmed the opinion that prompted him to the 
research. He shewed great liberality, and felt 
deep interest in the poor woman's history. It 
may be told in a few words. 

She was the daughter of wealthy 
parents. Brought up in fashionable style. Edu- 
cated at a first-class boarding-school. Returned 
home. Had but short time to acquire the useful 
part of education — domestic accomplishments. 
Had many applications for her hand before she 
had reached the years of womanhood. Refused 
them all until one young gentleman of refined 
manners and prepossessing appearance gained a 
complete influence over her affections. She ob- 
tained her parents' approval. They were married. 
Their joint fortunes enabled them to begin busi- 
ness in an extensive way. For a time all went on 
prosperously. But their trade did not flourish 
long. Her husband was a regular attendant at 
every place of amusement. She also soon dis- 
covered his propensity for drinking. She used 
every persuasion and remonstrance to induce him 
to abandon the sad habits he had acquired: All 
was unavailing. Like a stone that acquires fresh 
momentum at every yard it rolls down a hill, 
so every day increased his speed on the declivity 
of drunkenness. Suffice it to say, he mortgaged 
his own and his wife's property, and died in ex- 
treme penury. His widow and two lovely children 
were thus thrown upon the wide world. She had 
succeeded in eai-ning a scanty support for her 
Jittle family by needlevroik and other means for 



nearly two year8*-about the period when she was 
first yisited by the shopkeeper. 

Her story ended, he showed a deep 
interest in the woman's circumstances, in her con- 
versation, as well as in the prattling little objects 
of her solicitude. She felt a glow of gratitude to 
him for his increasing kindness. He was a friend 
in need. It is well said that the man who stands 
by you in adversity is to be prized. There will 
always be multitudes of insects buzzing around 
you in the sunshine. She had experienced the 
truth of the remark. These respective feelings of 
sympathy and gratitude gradually became more 
intense, until tney at length softened down into 
emotions of a still tenderer nature. In a few 
short months they were married, and are now 
livins happily together in the town of Brandiport. 
Having proceeded so far, I may as well unravel 
the tale — Mr. Rule was the shopkeeper, and I am 
the humble individual that excited his feelings 
against mendicity. 

You will naturally consider that I 
have made a very lengthy introduction to my 
speech. But pray be not alarmed. My remarks 
will not be equally long in proportion. I feel 
desirous of seconding, with all my heart, Mrs. 
Johnson's judicious observations. Had I been in- 
attentive to cleanliness, neatness, and order, when 
ffrappling with adverse difficulties, I might proba- 
bly have still been in the vale of poverty. There 
is no one can describe the comfort of these things 
even where other worldly advantages are wanting. 
Affluence only presents them in a fairer light. 
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There is one other ingredient neces- 
sary to render our abodes attractiye which none of 
the talented ladies here hare jet noticed — Chouse- 
hold economy. I attempted to practise it during 
the brief lifetime of m j nrst husband ; but in the 
dismal account I gave you of his career you will be 
aware of the fruitlessness of any such efforts. I 
submitted ^dth all the calmness and resignation 
I could command to the reckless^ but, as rar as I 
was concerned, the unavoidable extravagance of a 
dissipated husband. Our substance was consuming 
away before my eyes and I could not help it. But 
in this second st^e of my matrimonial being I had 
a fair and open field for bringing my system into 
play. I need hardly tell you that many fiEimilies 
— we need not go out of Brandiport to look for 
them — who are exceedingly well to do in the world 
at first, soon become involved in difficulties by 
negligent profuseness, or foolish parsimony. Some 
female heads of establishments — sprightly, beau- 
tiful, intelligent, but possessing a disposition to 
soar above their equals in every fashionable no- 
velty — 

^^ To sport in ffu^hion's spendid maze 
Where friendship fades and love decays'* — 

to be superior to their neighbours in food, fur- 
niture, equipage, and dress, now find themselves 
sinking into poverty, and becoming the victims 
of their own unthriftiness. There are other ami- 
able people — ^my present husband's former wife 
was among the number — who never take the trou- 
ble to calculate the amount of their income and 
expenditure ; and, instead of proportioning their 
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outlayings to their gains, they go on at random, 
making their whole domestic proceedings a game 
of chance. Another class of persons, forgetting 
Dr. Franklin's maxim, that " Nothing is cheap 
that we do not require," fancy every fine thing 
that presents itself to their notice, especially if the 
price be moderate, even if they have not ready 
money to pay for it^ have no hesitation, provi- 
ded they can obtain credit, of running into debt. 
And when an article is once booked, soon another 
and another is added, until a long bill eventually 
runs up that must in due time be discharged. 1 
could mention others of moderate means who are 
too fond of show. They make it a point to re- 
ject every claim of charity — ^and frequently to 
deprive the servants, the children, and even them- 
selves, of half the substantial and wholesome 
necessaries of life, in order that they may every 
now and then have a magnificent dinner — or 
come out with edit at some festivity — ^the cost 
of which would support the family for weeks ! 
And there are others, a^ain^ who could afford to 
contribute largely to objects of benevolence, and 
might do much towards lessening the sufferings 
of humanity ; but they are so bent on hoarding 
up money and riches, that they not only deprive 
themselves of the " luxury of doing good,' but 
they, and every one connected with them, are 
continual strangers to the ordinary enjoyments 
of life. These are the people whom Blair sig- 
nificantly says " throw up their interests in both 
worlds." But I need not go on with my category 
of mismanagers. We comd all point to families 
in Brandiport who might be ranked in some of 
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the classes I have enumerated ; families who were 
once well to do in the world, and are now in a 
state of positive dependence ; and all owing to 
their want of care and skill in conducting their 
household business. I heartily coincide with our 
friend Mrs. Robinson, in the necessity of educa- 
ting our daughters on a di£Perent system. There 
is something radically wrong in our young ladies' 
schools. And until household economy is made 
one of the prominent departments of instruction, 
we shall be only dealing with the streams, not 
with the fountain head of the eyil. 

When I was invested with matronly 
power in Mr. Rule's domestic establishment, 1 
found matters in a most unsatisfactory state. His 
trade and worldly circumstances were very thriv- 
ing; but the household arrangements, like the 
schoolboys' verbs, were regular, irregular, and de- 
fective. Neither his late wife nor his temporary 
housekeeper seemed to have had any notion of a 
systematic mode of procedure. They performed 
their duties with due care and conscientiousness. 
They did the best they could under the circum- 
stances ; but if ever they succeeded, it was a ran- 
dom hit — it was more attributable to good luck 
than good guidance. I need not say that their 
endeavours were more generally marked by failure 
than success. 

It is a very unwise and ungracious 
task to find fault with those who have preceded 
us in office. And yet how commonly is it done. 
I adopted a different course altogether. I nevet 
breathed a syllable of animadversion upon the 
managing abilities of either my husband's late wife 



or later housekeeper. I kept all my opinions upon 
this subject within the chamber of my own breast; 
I was not the less prompt and zealous, however, 
in introducing my own plans of reform. I would 
say to all young wires, whatever line of conduct 
you intend to pursue in your establishments begin 
it at once. Even should you be placed over fami- 
lies whose domestic habits have been confirmed 
by time, be not afraid of bringing your own me- 
thods, provided you be satisfied of their efficiency 
and fitness, into immediate operation. At such iEi 
juncture changes are expected. New lords new 
laws. I can assure the unmarried ladies present, 
that no after period will ever be so favourable 
for making alterations and improvements in their 
hotisehold arrangements as the day on which their 
husbands invest them with authority. Be not 
deterred by any influences, however powerful. It 
requires courage. But rather shrink from the 
office of a domestic ruler than from the task of 
carrying out its duties with decision and earnest- 
ness. But I am running away from my history to 
give advice, and advice which is only applicable 
to a very small portion of our company, the young 
and the inexperienced. I must return* 

My first object was to prevent any 
useless pomp and festivity on our wedding-day. 
We had a cheerful party but very little display. 
It is a foolish but rather popular notion that^ an 
exuberant show of costly delicacies indicates true 
liberality of spirit, or even tends to promote real 
enjoyment. I knew to the contrary^ Greatness 
has no connexion with luxury, nor pleasure with 
excess. A young wife could not with proper 
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grace sometimes interfere ; Imt wlien with modest 
consistency she can do so, die ought to set her £ace 
against all needless profusion and expenditure on 
tins eyentful era of her existence. 1 had served 
an apprenticeship, and knew well the importance 
of acting with judicious thriftiness at the yery 
commencement of mj second matrimonial stage. 

As soon as I had ascertained the a- 
mount in round numbers of our finances, I knew 
how to proceed. There is no niggardliness, as 
some people think, in this calcmating way of 
going to work. If we neglect to proportion our 
expenses to our income, there is an attentiye world 
without that will do this for us, and perhaps ex- 
pose our extrayagance in a manner by no means 
courteous. Most people are yery obsenrant of the 
doings of their neighbours, and are just as apt to 
find fault with the slightest manifestations of a 
generous spirit, as with an appearance of sordid* 
ness or illiberality. 

We nad but few senrants. They were 
naturally unwilling to alter th^ S3rstem. *^A new 
broom sweeps clean," one was heard to say ; but 
she saw my determination to have the household 
affairs managed with order and yigilance, and soon 
entered heartily into my plans. I disciplined and 
trained them to habits of regularity and perseye- 
rance, and they soon found mat they got through 
more work, and with less toil than m the con- 
fused bustling way in which they had been accus- 
tomed. I made it a rule to see that eyerything 
was done right, and eyen to giye my asnstance 
when necessary. By this means our domestic 
operations were greatly expedited. 



The Italians hare tluree rules for get- 
ting on in the world which I invariably obserred : 

1. NeTer to neglect small matters or small expenses. 

2. Never to defer that till to-morrow which ought to be 
done to-day. 

3. Never to do that by proxy which you can do yourself. 

And I cannot hesitate recommending their adop- 
tion to every one who desires to prosper in the 
world. Upon the whole, for I dare not venture 
farther upon household affairs, I have only to add, 
that Mr. Rule became completely enraptured with 
home. Its simple enjoyments outweighed all the 
charms of theatrical, tavern, or any other amuse- 
ments ; and I for one, am happy to say that I 
have never to reprove my husband for evening 
absenteeism. 

Permit me also to mention, that al- 
though we lived in a respectable style, enjoying 
all the comforts of life ; mv husband found his 
finances year after year rapidly increasing. "We 
were thus enabled to do some good, and one of 
our chief pleasures was the distributing of alms 
to the indigent ; for 

"All worldly joys are less 

Than this one joy of doing Idndnesses." 

I knew well what it was to be in need of the 
world's help. How ungrateful should I have 
shown myself to the Giver of every good and per- 
fect gift, who had, in his benevolent providence, 
raised me to a state of affluence, had I withheld 
my sympathy and assistance from those who were 
in distress. I was readily seconded by Mr. Rule 
in all my efforts to promote the cause of charity. 
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I mentioned at the Commencement of 
my tale, that he had a great objection to bestow 
alms indiscriminately. He had misgivings when 
eyen a penny was extorted from him by a pro- 
fessional mendicant ; for he considered it an en- 
couragement of vice, vagrancy, and imposition. 
Many a long story has he told me of the London 
beggars, their haunts and lodging-houses in St, 
Giles' ; where, when they return, the blind can 
see, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, the crooked 
and hump-backed are straight, and almost every 
deformity which human nature is heir to when 
they go out in the day-time, is at night beautifully 
rectined. There they indulge in pastimes, and 
revelry and sumptuous living. In short, they be- 
come so strongly addicted to that idle, vagrant 
sort of life, tlmt many of them, he says, refuse 
offers of good situations requiring some exertions, 
father than abandon a course in which they be- 
come lost to every feeling of honesty and indepen- 
dence. 

I therefore saw clearly that without 
the requisite caution in distributing the little we 
had to give, we might do as much mischief as 
good. Hence we first ascertained the compara- 
tive usefulness of different benevolent institutions. 
The schools for instructing the poor also claimed 
a portion of what we had to spare. Here we 
knew it was well applied. We next made it our 
business to find out the most indefatigable clergy 
and ministers who were familiar with the haunts 
of wretchedness, and to place small sums in their 
hands for the relief of such cases of indigence as 
thej deemed most urgent. The poor creatures 
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who came under our own notice of whose moral 
worth and real necessities we had sufficient proof, 
came in for the remainder of all we had to give 
away. In seeking these objects out we had onen 
to encounter scenes which were far from inviting 
— the sick-bed, the groups of starving children, 
filth, and slovenliness, which often accompanies 
poverty, and sometimes the basest ingratitude. 
But while we are in the path of duty these things 
should neither alter nor diminish our energies. I 
can truly say, that our most exquisite aelights 
arose from our visits to these places of poverty 
and affliction, and our mutual contrivance and 
exertions to advance the objects of benevolence 
had far more power in binding my husband to his 
family and his home than any other attractions I 
could name. I might go on at some length upon 
this fertile part of the subject ; but I fear I have 
already broken my promise. At the commence- 
ment I had to apologize for being romantic, and 
now for being tedious. For both faults I crave 
your kind indulgence and forgiveness. 
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MBS. HABBIS. 

CERTAINLY expected to derive mucli 
pleasure and information this evening — 
having heen made acquainted with the 
names of those who were to take part in the pro- 
ceedings. But I must say, my most sanguine 
anticipations have heen, already far surpassed. 
Every lady has heen so explicit in her statements, 
and has handled the particular suhject she espouses 
so skilfully and well that I feel almost deterred 
from submitting the few ideas I have to impart. 
I am, however, emboldened by the consciousness 
that we are all neighbours and Mends, that how- 
ever we may differ m other respects we are unani- 
mous in the determination to keep our husbands 
at home, and that I shall meet that fne'hdly sym- 
pathy and indulgence from your hands, which my 
feeble attempt will so much require. 

I am no philosopher. I do not study 
politics, or metaphysics, or astronomy, like our 
esteemed friend Mrs. Newton, with wnose obser- 
vations we have been all so much delighted. I, 
however, occasionally see a newspaper, and my 
peculiar circumstances^ as I may have to explain 
nercafter, cause me to devote some attention to 
the workings and movements of the human mind. 



I am sorry to observe that our sex, is 
not very remarkable for eveimess of disposition. 
We get the name of being very excitable in our 
natures, possessing emotions that are too easily 
roused into activity, and our superior halves — 
as we may very appropriately designate our hus- 
bands — are not by any means unobservant of the 
changes that take place in our ever-varying mental 
temperature. 

In one of these newspapers which I 
got into my hands the other day, by random, my 
attention was attracted by a most amusing little 
article, which is one of those choice morceauxs 
which are sure to go the rounds of the press. It was 
headed " Matbimony, Meteorological Journal," 
a husband's observations, of course upon his wife's 
temper. I made a note of his diary for the week, 
and shall take leave to read it for your edification. 

Monday, Noon — Cloudy. Afternoon — Rainy. 
Tuesday — Vapourish. Brightened up before night. 
Wednesday — Changeable — Gloomy — Inclined to rain. 
Thursday — High wind, and some peals of thunder. 
Friday, Moming — Fair. Afternoon variable — And clondy 

all night. 
Saturday — Gentle breeze — Thick fog, and a few flashes 

of lightning. 

This gave me a hearty laugh at the time. But I 
could not help thinking afterwards that the writer 
was a shrewd man, and must have had consider- 
able experience in the changeableness of our dis- 
positions. I was wicked enough at the moment, 
to wish that the gentleman's wife had taken notes 
of his impulses and emotions through the week, 
and in a spirit of good-natured retaliation had 
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recorded them in the public prints for our in- 
struction. There might have been fewer " gentle 
breezes, vapours, brightenings up, or flashes of 
lightning ;" but I thiiik it very probable she would 
have required to note down in her meteorological 
register a far greater number of '^ high winds, and 
peals of thunder." We may, however, learn a 
useful lesson from the little paragraph, humorous 
and trivial as it appears. It may lead us to look 
within, and see whether we are such variable 
beings in our tempers as we are generally repre- 
sented to be. 

When I was a young girl I was most 
excitable in ray dispositions. A frown from my 
father, or a sharp word from any member of the 
family, would have robbed me of my peace for a 
whole week. Being the youngest daugnter, I was 
spoiled by excessive indulgence. I was brought 
up with too much tenderness, and became too 
sensibly alive to the slightest annoyance. I often 
think what a happy girll might have been, living 
in the midst of a family whose fondest affections 
seemed to have been centred in me alone, possess- 
ing every gratification that any reasonable girl 
nught desire. Yet my youth was not all sunshine. 
I sometimes imagined that I had a very large 
share of trouble and anxiety, and that young 
persons in a much humbler station of life had a 
happier time of it than I had. How my dear 
parents, and brothers, and sisters, suffered such a 
fidgetty murmuring girl to go on as I did, I cannot 
imagine. I was a regular nuisance in the family. 
Until I launched out into the cares of married life 
/ had seen but very little of the world. It was a 
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bold stroke for a gentleman to venture upon a 
wife so young, so childish, and so inexperienced. 
But he ran the risk, and I was removed far away 
from the home of my youth, and placed at the 
head of a snug little establishment before I was 
well out of my teens. 

Left, in a great measure, to my own 
resources, I soon began to feel a woman's respon- 
sibility. I was in office. It was time for me to 
put away childish things, and to adopt a course 
of action in harmony with my position in society. 
I was thus led to think and reflect. How am I 
to perform my duties to myself, to my husband, 
and to the world, was a question which occupied 
my attention. 

My husband was most affectionate. 
He spared no pains within the limits of his power 
to indulge and to please. Our love was mutual. 
We were for a time a happy couple. We had not 
however, been married more than a few months 
when I perceived symptoms of irritability which 
exceedingly distressed my mind. He concealed 
his natural disposition as long as he was able; but 
a few untoward incidents brought out to my view 
his peculiar temperament. Here I was in a dilem- 
ma. I well knew what a sensitive being I was 
myself. The most unfit in the world to deal with 
the choleric temper of a husband. But my own 
future weal pended on my success, and this con- 
sideration nerved me to make the trial. 

I have to apologise for introducing so 
much egotism into these remarks ; but if I under- 
stood you correctly in the opening address, we 
were desired to be as practical and experimental 



in our views as possible. To proceed. It is a 
good suggestion — " If we wish to reform others 
to begin oy reforming ourselves/* It was very 
applicable to my case* And so I set about the 
cultivation of my own disposition at once. While 
we are in the world we shall have to contend 
with these natural tempers of ours» I soon saw 
that it was possible to keep them in subjection 
by duly exercising the powers with which the 
Almighty has endowed us. I resolved never to 
permit myself, imder any provocation, whether 
real or imagiiiary, to be angry. I saw the folly 
of allowing one's self to be agitated. It wears and 
exhausts our mental energies. If given way to, 
it may lead to some violent expression, or wrong 
deed. It makes us disliked; for no woman of 
such unhappy emotions, can be esteemed by her 
husband or any body else. And it completely 
destroys domestic happiness. Men and women 
in all ages, have had their expedients for keeping 
down these turbulent passions. A heathen phi- 
losopher, when he felt them rising, slowly counted 
a hundred. A christian author always repeated 
the Lord's prayer ; and another good man always 
succeeded by reading a chapter in the New Testa- 
ment. Any of these methods is excellent. But 
the whole secret of suppressing anger, lies in the 
power of diverting the attention from the exciting 
cause to some other object. The mischief is mostly 
produced, in consequence of our brooding over the 
wrong or the provocation. When I felt inclined 
to indulge in this passion, I soon got rid of my 
rising feelings, by thinking of the absurdity and 
wickedness of anger, and of the advantages of 
mild pacific conduct undei a\\ emw^^eivdiis. 



I also resolved to avoid every sort of 
altercation. It is a woman's place to be submis- 
sive. She should never aim at having the last 
word. Some one remarks that a wife should no 
more strive to get the last word than she would 
struggle for the possession of a lighted bomb«shell. 
Plutarch truly says — 

" Where two discourse, if the one's anger rise, 
The one who lets the contest fall is wise." 

Upon this principle I have ever since acted. I 
had not long to wait for an opportunity of putting 
these resolutions to the test. He returned home 
one evening rather late. He was in a state ap- 
proaching to drunkenness, and greatly agitated 
in mind. He ordered me instantly to get him 
a glass of brandy. There was none in the house, 
and the servant having gone to bed, I went 
myself, late as it was, to the nearest inn and 
procured it. He took the bottle with great 
violence out of my hands, and drank off the con- 
tents. Imagine my feelings at this critical mo- 
ment of my life. He soon broke out afresh. 
When he railed, I was silent ; when he frowned, I 
smiled ; when he cursed and swore, I replied with 
all the winning gentleness I could assume. I at 
last succeeded in soothing down his temper. He 
retired to rest. The following day he was seized 
with remorse. " Oh," said he, " will you forgive 
me ? I have acted the part of a monster to you — 
and you so kind and a^ctionate." Forgive you, 
my dear! I have nothing to forgive. I never 
blamed you for your behaviour last evening. It 
was " John Barleycorn" or " Old Tom" that waa 



in fault. " Ah," said be, " why not reprove me 
as I deserve. You know I was guilty of drinking 
too freely, otherwise I could never have treated 
so cruelly my best friend, my only companion, the 
dearest I have upon earth." No, my dear, that is 
just what I say. If you had been yourself you 
never would have done so ; and how could I be 
displeased with one who loves me so sincerely and 
so well, for such a trifling affair as that. 

I mustered up courage to mention the 
Sherrivale temperance society, insinuating that 
he could join it privately, and that it would af- 
ford him a legitimate apology for not mixing with 
acquaintances that he wished to avoid. " Surely," 
he replied, " I can govern my appetite without 
signing a pledge. If I would not refrain from 
any indulgence for your sake, my dear, there is 
no resolution, however deliberately formed — ^no 
signature, however solemnly attached to any do- 
cument, that could be of any avail." In this way 
he got rid of my suggestion. 

It was another month or so before any 
other incident occurred worthy of notice. One 
night after I had retired to rest he returned home 
in a similar condition. It was past one o'clock. 
The servant opened the door. He had brought two 
of his tavern mends home to sup with him. " Call 
your mistress up immediately," was uttered in such 
a loud and peremptory tone that I distinctly heard 
it. I was soon down stairs. I was all smiles and 
complacency. I welcomed the two gentlemen as 
though they had been some intimate friends re- 
turned after a long absence. They seemed sur- 
prised and abashed. In a very short time a most 
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comfortable repast was on the table before tbem. 
I presided with all the cheerfulness and good hu- 
mour I could sununon to my aid. Though the 
scowl was sometimes seen gathering on my hus- 
band's countenance, he spoke in a subdued tone 
all the time. I never saw him drunk afterwards, 
and this was a blessing for which I hare always 
felt grateful. 

But his natural dispositions still re- 
mained, and oflen burst forth in a way that was 
to me cdarming. At times he manifested a sort 
of dogged sullenness, which, even the vivacious 
Mrs. Jones would hardly be able to remove. He 
seemed as if he were soured into a sort of misan- 
thropy against every thing and every body. On 
these occasions I was onen obliged to request 
individuals who wished to speak to him to post- 
pone their interviews until the following day. 
Sometimes his inherent weakness would break 
out so violently, that the cats and dogs, the ser- 
vants, and every living thing that came in his 
way at the moment of excitement felt the influence 
of his indignation. Even the inanimate objects 
about the house, such as articles of furniture, did 
not escape the effects of his rage. He was a terror 
to all the household. After these paroxysms, 
which the most trivial circumstance would some- 
times induce, he would show the deepest con- 
trition and make the most ample apologies. Often 
have I repeated Cowper s beautiful stanza— 

'* The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 
And something, every day they live, 
To pity, and perhaps forgive." 
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I believe that though we, women, are more ex- 
citable than the masculine portion of humanity, 
we have the power of calling our feelings into order 
and obedience much more readily than they have. 
I know that it is religion that enables women 
to contend successfully with men's violent dispo- 
sitions. True piety infuses into the soul some- 
thing that is sublimely pacifying and softening ; 
but, at the same time we must use all those stra- 
tagems, all those plans which the ingenuity of our 
natures can discover, to render our husbands 
amenable to the laws of propriety. Those glorious 
helps which religion affords, are not to hinder us 
from individual exertions. I have, accordingly, 
done my best to soften down those asperities of 
my husband's natural temperament, and as far as 
I could, to cultivate and discipline his disposition 
as well as my own. And I am happy to say I 
succeeded to a very gratifying extent. But all 
my plans were those of mildness and gentleness. 
He often told me that I had completely conquer- 
ed him. There is no man of common feeling, 
however irritable he may be, that is proof against 
endearments and kindnesses, if only judiciously 
administered. This was well known by ladies in 
olden times. AVhen Li via had attained such as- 
cendancy over her husband Augustus, that there 
was hardly anything he would refuse her, though 
emperor of the world, many of the married ladies 
of Rome were anxious to know the secret and the 
source of her success, — to whom she replied — " I 
RULE BY OBEyiNG." This is the secret of ruling 
a husband. It will never do to usurp authority. 
Men do not like their dignity to be lowered. 



They know that they are the lords of the creation, 
and will maintain their sovereignty at all risks. 
They are jealous of any attempts to roh them of 
their rightful dominion. But, hy exercising our 
powers of pleasing, and obeying, " Caresses our 
orders, tears our menaces, silence and submission 
our arms,*' our husbands' ascendancy will have to 
give way. They will be compelled unconsciously 
to yield, and we shall soon find ourselves swaying 
the sceptre over the whole domestic circle.— 

" She who ne'er answers till a husband cools ; 
Or if she rules him, never shows she rules, 
Charms by accepting, by submission sways ; 
Yet has her humour most when she obeys — 

She, and she only is the empress of home. 

I must say that in his calm and ra- 
tional moments I often reasoned with my husband 
upon the folly as well as the sin of allowing those 
ungovernable tempers to have full vent. I told 
him plainly and affectionately when I saw the 
appropriate interval, that we never could be a 
happy family until he placed his tumultuous feel- 
ings under some sort of restraint. I assured him 
that all sane persons have the power of subduing 
their most boisterous emotions, and of making 
them amenable to the dictates of pnidence and 
common sense. Probably this sort of conversa- 
tion, together with my studied gentleness and 
submission on all occasions, had some influence 
in bringing round the happy alteration that took 
place in his disposition. He became a most agree- 
able husband. I have talked too tediously on the 
matter ; but I am anxious to add my humble tes- 
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timony to the truth of the sentiment that has been 
expressed bj several of our friends these evenings, 
namely, that the happiness of home in a great 
measure if not altogether, depends upon woman 
herself, 

" One word more," as some of our 
modem orators say when they wish to allay the 
patience or cheer the spirits of a fatigued auditory, 
and prepare them for fifteen or twenty minutes 
longer endurance. But pray do not suppose that 
I have any such wicked intention. I am too sen- 
sible of the trespass I hare inflicted upon your 
patience already. As my observations have re- 
lated chiefly to the cultivation and management 
of temper, and as I heartily approve of Miss 
Smith's motto — " Prevention is better than cure," 
my " one word more" will refer to the importance 
of beginning in time; for lovely, good-natmred, 
and obedient children are no trifling ingredient in 
the compound of domestic happiness. 

I commenced disciplining my children 
in babyhood. I allowed no maternal tenderness to 
prevent me from trying to quench the first sparks of 
ill-temper, which unsubdued, might have kindled 
into a future flame. After the first stage of infancy 
when they began to prattle, I maintained my 
firmness. No crying could shake my resolution. 
They knew I must be obeyed, and they submitted 
at length unmurmuringly. In subduing the stub- 
born will and the rebellious disposition of children 
there are many things distressing to a mother's 
sensibilities. But a sagacious parent looks to the 
future. Some poor women shrink from the task 
whenerer stringent measures have to be put in 



force. It is overpowering to their feelings. And 
often when some little quarrel has to be settled, 
or rule of conduct enforced, the father's aid has to 
be called in. If he can adjust matters by a word 
or a look it is all very well; but if he be com- 
pelled to administer chastisement, however slight, 
these very women, while tacitly acknowledging 
their own inability to keep their children in order, 
are the very first to frustrate the only means by 
which it can be accomplished. I can say from 
experience that if mothers would only exercise 
decision of character, teaching their children from 
the very first that their word must be law, there 
would seldom be occasion for severity, and instan- 
ces of insubordination or misrule would be very 
rare and uncommon. 

Both Mr. Harris and myself had 
suffered from excessive indulgence in early life. 
Had more stringent measures been adoptea with 
us in childhood, we should probably have been 
spared much annoyance and trouble in after years. 
He was therefore ready to co-operate with me in 
the task of schooling our children's emotions. The 
onerous part of the business, however, devolved 
on myself. Women being more with their chil- 
dren have better opportunities of watching the first 
symptoms of ill-humour and adopting a remedy 
in time. Of one thing I was very careful — never 
to allow feelings of displeasure or revenge to be 
fostered in the children's breasts. We all know 
how common it is still for thoughtless nurses to 
beat the floor, the wall, or the table for having 
hurt a fallen child. As anger always seeks relief 
by discharging itself on the nearest objects should 
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the offendinpr one not be within reach, the danger 
of such a silly practice can scarcely be estimated. 
It requires more than maternal solicitude to be 
able to train the youthful dispositions of our chil- 
dren effectually. It requires attention and skill. 
But the first grand step is to make them obedient. 
After that the duty becomes comparatively easy. 
But it would take me an hour, instead of " one 
word more," to describe the manoeuvres and the 
stratagems that I had to employ in educating my 
children's tempers — a part of education that is too 
frequently omitted. I shall only add, that my 
humble efforts have been crowned with success, 
and if there be one circumstance more than 
another that has contributed to render our home 
and family fascinating to Mr. Harris, affording 
him delight and happiness whenever he enters, it 
is the sweet dispositions and ready obedience of 
our little ones. 
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IRS. WATSON. 

|0 say that 1 have been interested in what 
I have heard these two evenings would be 
far from expressing what I feel. I have 
been instructed, gratified, delighted. That much 
good will result from our consultations, I have no 
manner of doubt. Considering that we are women 
and totally unpractised in what is called speech^ 
making, I think all who have already favored us 
with their sentiments have acquitted themselves 
very creditably. They have treated their respec- 
tive subjects most agreeably and satisfactorily. 
Amid the varied topics that have engaged our 
attention, there is a most important one that we 
have omitted, at least, it has not had its due and 
rightful prominence among the remedies named 
for domestic absenteeism. I mean religion. I am 
well aware that this has not arisen from any want 
of veneration or love for Christianity by the ditfer- 
ent speakers, as their exemplary lives, their pious 
zeal, and their unbounded charity, sufficiently 
prove ; but rather, I think, from a fear of dese- 
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crating so hallowed a theme hy mixing it up with 
their own secular and individual views of nouse^ 
hold reform. In my humhle opinion, it ought 
to he first and foremost in all our plans. And I 
think we are more especially called upon to take 
a decided stand on the side of religion in these 
times when socialism and infidelity so much 
ahound, when even a Hall of Science, falsely 
so called, has heen reared in oUr good town of 
Brandiport to accommodate the votaries of scep- 
ticism, and enable them the more effectually to 
disseminate their vile principles. I do not con- 
sider it irrelevant to express my opinion that all 
our influence should be exerted to put down such 
a crying abomination. It is but little we can do 
in grappling with so formidable a foe to domestic 
happiness. We can at least imitate the conduct 
of a poor Irishwoman, during the rebellion of 
1798. Some soldiers had taken refuge in her 
humble cottage. On receiving intimation that the 
rebels were in the neighbourhood they departed. 
The old woman accompanied them flourishing her 
broomstick with all the valour imaginable. " My 
good woman," said the captain, " go back to your 
house. We will keep you safe if possible; but 
you can do us no good/* " I know that, captain, 
jewel," said she, " but I want to show them what 
side I'm on." We can at least show our deter- 
mined adherence to the truth— nay, if called upon, 
we should never shrink from defending our holy 
religion in the best way we could from the attacks 
of its adversaries. 

When religion is possessed by the 
inmates of a household they cannot but be happy; 



the domestic circle cannot be otherwise than at- 
tractive. It is not that mere routine of ceremonies 
and observances which often pass oflF for religion ; 
but that vital indwelling principle, implanted in 
the heart by faith, that works so eflficaciouslj. 
Prayer, not the empty form, but the ardent sin- 
cere breathings of the heart to Heaven for each 
other s temporal and spiritual good cannot fail to 
deepen true affection and genuine tenderness in 
every family where this sacred practice prevails. 
Family devotion also produces a hallowing influ- 
ence over all the members. It promotes regularity 
and order. It has been termed the " border 
which keeps the web of daily life from unravel- 
ling." When I see the family group daily clus- 
tering in devout silence around the sacred altar, 
the large bible spread out, portions of scripture 
read, and perhaps expounded, and the solemn 
prayer oflFered up morning and evening, I have 
small fears of the father of that family or head of 
that household ever staying needlessly away from 
his home. Theatres, balls, taverns, or any other 
trifling amusements have but small attractions for 
the husband whose heart is duly influenced by the 
spirit of Christianity. 

Religion is the sovereign balm for 
every wound. It is the great cementer of hearts, 
the softener of cares, and the redresser of grievan- 
ces. It is the best panacea for the evil we are 
anxious to remove. When true piety is infused 
into the heart the domestic duties are performed 
with faithfulness and alacrity. The wife, accor- 
ding to the description of St. Paul, is " discreet, 
chaste, a keeper at home, good, obedient to her 
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husband," &c. Her purity of mind keeps her 
in the path of fidelity, and is the best safeguard 
against the entrance of that foe to domestic peace 
— a husband's jealousy — which is sometimes so 
easily aroused. Though not so learned as Mrs. 
Newton, she has the ^' wisdom that cometh from 
above." She may want the tact and skill of Mrs. 
Harris in managing an irritable husband, but she 
has that '^charity which thinketh no evil," '^is 
not easily provoked," ^^ doth not behave itself un- 
seemly." She may not possess such a flow of 
animal spirits as Mrs. Jones, and yet be able to 
" rejoice evermore." Her taste may be far in- 
ferior to Mrs. Johnson s, in point of fashion and 
elegance of attire ; but . she has that far more 
attractive ^^ adorning" — ^^ the hidden man of the 
heart — ^the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit." 
The woman of piety does everything " decently 
and in order." She is as much opposed as Mrs. 
Robinson herself to the sin of ^^ eating the bread 
of idleness;" and knowing that she abo has a 
master in heaven, she treats her. domestics with 
that kindness and consideration which Mrs. Miller 
so appropriately suggested. Nor, should she even 
never have heard of a Temperance society, does 
she omit to observe the well-timed suggestions of 
Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith — ^^ to be temperate 
in all things" — ^not to ^^ touch, taste, or handle" 
what is unclean or sinful — ^^ not to drink wine 
or anything whereby a brother stumbleth, or is 
offenaed, or is made weak." And I may add, 
that she is as solicitous to provide for her own 
household, and to administer to the wants of the 
poor and the afflicted as Mrs. Rule could possibly 
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desire. It is, in shorty the woman of true piety 
that affords the best model of feminine excellency. 

It is in the Scriptures that we obtain 
all necessary information about our domestic, as 
well as our other duties. They were written for 
our learning. One passage out of this invaluable 
book contains the germ of all I could wish to say. 
Before reading it, I cannot refrain from expressing 
my regret that so many persons in Brandiport, 
treat tnis glorious volume with carelessness and 
indifference. Some, alas ! we know too well, not 
a few deny its authenticity altogether. I am not 
fond of controversy. But there is one old fash- 
ioned, but unanswerable argument, I generally 
bring forward when I hear these socialists, as they 
designate themselves, treating this inspired book 
with ridicule and scorn. 

^^ The Bible must be the invention of 
good men or angels — ^bad men or devila— or of 
me supreme Being. Good men or angels neither 
would nor could make a book and tell lies all 
the time they were writing it — saying ^^ thus saith 
the Lord" when it was their own invention. Bad 
men or fiends would not make a book which 
commands all duty, forbids all sin, and condemns 
their souls to eternal misery. The Bible then 
must have been given by divine inspiration." 

There is no want of evidence external 
and internal to prove the genuineness of this 
book. And to my mind, there is no testimony 
more convincing than that of the thousands of 
good and great men and women, both of the pre- 
sent and past generations, who have experienced 
the sweets and the realities of that religion which 
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forms the subject, the begining, the middle, and 
the end of this heavenly volume. 

We cannot value the scriptures at 
too high a rate. They contain mines of wisdom 
which are inexhaustible. All the glittering dust 
of California sinks into nothingness when com- 
pared with this invaluable ore. 

** Wisdom to knowledge we prefer, 
And gold is dross compared to her." 

What a noble poet once wrote of the renowned 
work of Homer, the great Grecian bard, might be 
appropriately said of the BibU 



'^ Read God's word once and yoa can read no more; 
For all books else appear so mean — so poor, 
Verse will seem prose — but still persist to read ; 
And God's word " will be all the book you need." 

Other books are only for time, the Bible for 
eternity. It excels all books of learning and 
science as much as divinity excels humanity. 
Will you allow me then to select one gem from 
thei^e treasures— one paragraph from that portion 
of this volume, which is emphatically styled the 
storehouse of practical wisdom — and substitute it 
for the remarks, you may expect me to submit. 

It is in proverbs, xxxi, from 10th, 
verse. The passage is a poem — and one of no 
common signification, as the commencement of 
each line of it, with a consecutive letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet plainly shows. Some learned 
men, maintain that the sentiments, so much in 
keeping with his other writings, must have ema- 
nated from the inspired pen of Solomon himself. 
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Others attribute it to Batbsheba — ^and addressed 
to ber son of wisdom in reference to the choice 
of a wife. While other Biblical critics suppose 
Lemuel, to bare been a neighbouring prince whose 
mother was a pious Israelite. But with these 
Taried opinions we have yery little to do. It may 
suffice, that all scripture was given for our in- 
struction. And the poem contains a great deal of 
matter in small compass, bearing upon the pur- 
pose for which we have met. 

Before reading it, I crave permission 
also to say, that when we take the Bible into our 
hands we must always allow for the antiquity of 
Hebrew writings, and the obsolete customs of the 
people who lived in olden times, and in oriental 
countries. We shall thus be better enabled to 
gather from those stores of sacred literature what 
has the most immediate bearing on the practical 
and every-day business of life. I am no critic. 
I can boast of no merits or ability, save that of 
reading the scriptures with reverence and atten- 
tion. And if I indulge in an observation now 
and then as I pass along, it will only be to put 
you in possession of the lessons I may extract 
from it, not pompously nor dictatorially, but with 
a deep consciousness that you may all entertain 
far more enlightened views on the subject than 
myself. 

It would appear that Lemuel's mother 
perceived some dangerous propensities lurking in 
the breast of her son. The eye of a fond parent 
is always quick in detecting the very buddmgs of 
vice. She therefore expostulates with him on the 
evil of bad habits and bad company. She recom-* 
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mends a course of temperance and chastity, and 
taking it for granted that all who adopt those prin- 
ciples will he greatly strengthened and encouraged 
by an eligible consort, she describes in the follow- 
ing verses the qualifications that a wife ought to 
possess. 

" Who can find a virtuous woman V* 
It would seem that good wives were as haid to be 
obtained in olden times as at present. " For her 
price is far above rubies." What a lesson should 
this be to the fortune hunting gentlemen with 
which our population so much abounds ! Money 
of itself, useful certainly in its place, will never 
keep a husband at home, nor throw one single 
charm around the domestic hearth, if the lady be 
deficient in the essential requisites of a wife which 
are here so beautifully enumerated. " The heart 
of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that 
he shall have no need of spoil." There can be no 
greater obstacle to domestic concord and enjoy- 
ment than a want of implicit confidence. When- 
ever suspicion enters into the breast of either 
husband or wife, adieu to happiness. How often 
do we see both husband and wife practising du- 
plicity towards each other. How many conceal- 
ments of trifies, and how many falsehoods have to 
be told to keep each other in ignorance ! Con- 
stant discoveries of such deceptions are inevita- 
ble, and then mutual reliance on each other's 
word and honour is unhinged. A whole train of 
unpleasant consequences follows. A wife should 
be scrupulously careful never to give her husband 
the slightest cause for the withdrawal of his trust. 
There ought to be no secrets between those who 
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have been solemnly pronounced to be "one flesb." 
Truth and candour in the smallest matters ought 
to be practised. Not merely in household affairs 
should she prove herself worthy of affectionate 
confidence, but in her attentions to her husband 
himself. " She will do him good, and not evil, 
all the days of her life." There is so much em- 
bodied in that single sentence or line, that any 
observation upon it would only weaken its force. 
It is fraught with instruction of paramount in- 
terest to us all. " She seeketh wool and fiax, and 
worketh willingly with her hands." Industry has 
been ranked among the virtues in all ages. Idle- 
ness is the mother of vice. A quaint writer says, 
" Laziness is the Devil's cushion." And the pious 
Watts affirms that '' Satan finds some mischief 
still, for idle hands to do." If the wife of an 
ancient prince was supposed to be able and ready 
to work with her own hands, we surely ought to 
deem it no act of condescension to follow the ex- 
ample. Mrs. Robinson very properly observed, 
that it is not necessary for all wives to be drudges 
at the present time; but that they should be 
familiar with all domestic employment, and be 
ready in cases of need or emergency to work with 
their own hands. They should never be unoccu- 
pied. For the duties of a wife are so multifarious 
that she will always find abimdance to do, if she 
have the disposition to be busy. " She is like 
the merchants' ships ; she bringeth her food from 
afar." " She riseth also while it is yet night." 
In eastern nations the women, I believe, still rise 
before the men, in order to supply the wants of 
their domestics, and apportion out food to the ani- 
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mals connected with their establishments. ^^And 
giveth meat to her household, and a portion to 
ner maidens." What a fine example ! Early rising 
is not only one of the grand secrets of longevity, 
but it tends to produce order and punctusdity in 
all the af&irs of the household. By '^ taking time 
by the forelock,'* and making a proper division of 
labour, the domestics are enabled to get through 
their business without hurry or confusion. How 
enchanting must this be to a husband! Under 
the wise arrangement of her who shares his joys 
and his cares, he sees the whole mechanism of his 
establishment revolying with perfect accuracy and 
delightful speed. But I must read on. ^* She 
considereth a field, and buyeth it ; with the fruit 
of her hands she planteth a vineyard." In Eng- 
land it is not the custom for women, either to 
purchase land or to cultivate it; but a sensible 
and thrifty wife will consider the wants of her 
rising family. She will take care of her husband's 
gains, and in their useful expenditure will render 
nim all the aid in her power. *' She girdeth her 
loins with strength, and stengtheneth ner arms." 
There is no one of common discernment that could 
look over an assemblage of ladies, in any of our 
public meetings, without perceiving that there is 
a sad neglect of bodily exertion among the ma- 
jority. They are so constitutionally delicate that 
they are totally unfitted for every species of whole- 
some activity. What sinewy arms, what ruddy 
countenances, do we meet among the farmers' 
daughters and maid-servants; but our refined mo- 
dern ladies would deem it vulgar to '^ strengthen 
their arms " by work. And what are the conse- 
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quences ? The slightest change in the atmos- 
phere affects them. They are so susceptible of 
cold that they have to avoid everything in the 
form of a draught. In travelling it would be 
perilous to let down the coach windows, unless 
the weather was very warm. Hence they look so 
pale and sickly, and are without that vigour and 
freshness which are the accompaniments of stren- 
uous and continued activity. They are liable to 
many diseases from which such wives as "strength- 
en their arms" are exempt, and instead of being 
sedulous and active agents in the househould, 
over whose destinies they are placed, they often 
become mere drones — ^the nominal but inefficient 
heads of the domestic establishment. " She per- 
ceiveth that her merchandise is good. Her candle 
goeth not out by night." As I observed before we 
must take into account "the oriental customs. We 
can no more infer from the last phrase, that a 
good wife in those days worked perpetually, than 
that one of our Brandiport tradesmen, gave at- 
tendance to his customers all night, because he 
kept a small portion of his gas burning in the 
shop, to be ready for any emergency. We just 
learn from it that a good wife should pay con- 
stant and vigilant attention to her duties. " She 
layeth her hands on the spindle and her hands 
hold the distaff." Here is real bona fide industry, 
inculcated without any reserve. " She stretcheth 
out her hand to the poor — yea she reacheth out 
her hands to the needy." This is the loveliest 
trait in her whole character. A celebrated di^'ine 
once said " get all you can, save all you can, and 
give all you can." Piety and benevolence almost 
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invariably go hand in hand. We also find that the 
most industrious and economical women are the 
most charitable. There is something wrong in 
that woman's heart who can listen to the tale of 
misery unmoved. Certainly the imposition that 
is now practised upon the benevolent is almost 
sufficient to harden the tenderest sympathies. But 
the virtuous wife does not give her alms to every 
random beggar. This, as we have heard from Mrs. 
Rule, would be a mere waste of charity, and often 
an encouragement to vice. She seeks out the 
wretched and the destitute, and in their own abodes 
of poverty she administers to them suitable relief. 
No husband could be insensible to the charms 
of benevolence when displayed in the every-day 
conduct of a fond and a beloved wife. ^^ She 
is not afraid of the snow for her household : all 
her household are clothed with scarlet." A good 
wife although she may not be able to clothe her 
family with materials of her own manu&cturing, 
will always suit their attire to the season of the 
year, and especially when the weather is cold and 
inclement. ^' She maketh herself coverings of ta- 
pestry: her clothing is silk and purple." We must 
bear in mind that Lemuel's wife was to be a prin- 
cess, and as Mrs. Johnson appropriately observed, 
wifbmen should always dress according to their 
rank and position. *' Her husband is Imown in 
the gates, when he sitteth among the elders of the 
land." Much depends upon a wife whether a 
husband makes a respectable and dignified ap- 
pearance at public meetings, and whether he oe 
lavourably recognized in these assemblies by men 
of £ttanding and influence. ^^ She maketn fine 
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linen and selleth it, and delivereth girdles unto 
the merchant." Here we have another lesson on 
economy and thriftiness. She is humhle enough 
to dispose of such articles, as are not required for 
family consumption, and to convert them into 
money for other needful purposes. " Strength 
and honour are her clothing, and she shall re- 
joice in time to come." There is no douht hut 
the successful exertions of a virtuous wife, not 
only strengthen her sinews and nerves, hut also 
invigorate her spirits. *' She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of 
kindness." It is instructive to he in the company 
of such a woman. Her conversation is not in- 
Yolous. But Mrs. Newton, has amplified suffi- 
ciently upon this topic. Gentleness and simplicity 
as well as intelligence, characterize all that fall 
from a good wife's lips. ''She looketh well to the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the hread 
of idleness." In her house all is order, punctu- 
ality and disjpatch. She presides with efficiency 
over her estahlishment — ^neither wasting her own 
time nor allowing her domestics to he idle. ''Her 
children arise up and call her hlessed ; her hus- 
band also, and ne praiseth her." That will be the 
case with every mother who gives her children a 
liberal education, fitting them to fill their destined 
positions in society weU and respectably, and es- 
pecially if she train them up in the ways of piety 
— to " remember their Creator in the days of their 
youth." They may not at the time duly value her 
fostering care and indefatigable pains to form their 
character, but there is a time coming when she 
will be almost overwhelmed with the gratitude and 
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affection of her ofiBpring ; and there will be none 
more willing, or more sincere in testifying to her 
amiableness and her worth, none readier to sound 
her praise, than the husband of her choice. Well 
it is said, '^ Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord she shall be 
praised." These traits are all beautifully enforced 
by St. Paul, in New Testament phraseology, and 
it is by the scriptural standard of a wife we must 
be guided if we aim at making our husbands con- 
tented and our homes happy. I must now stop. 
I have to apologise for the length of these re- 
marks. I have tried to bear in mind that in 
availing ourselves of the privilege conferred upon 
us of speaking almost as long as we desire, there 
is no small danger of some of us departing out of 
the course assigned to us by nattu*e and provi- 
dence. I have endeavoured to remember that 
there is a simplicity, a modesty, and a diffidence, 
that ought to mark all that women do and say. 
But if the interest I take in the subject of our 
meeting, and the sincerity and earnestness with 
which I was eager to supply an important omis- 
sion have led me to violate any of these principles, 
I have only to beg that you will impute my errors 
to the proper motive. 
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;^EVERAL ladies rose simultaneously, all 
of whom gave way to MRS. HAMILTON. She 
commenced thus — I think we cannot- se- 
parate without expressing our deep obligations to 
the esteemed lady who has presided so ably and 
so well over the two meetings which we are now 
concluding. We all looked forward to them with 
intense interest. We have not been disappointed. 
We have experienced the most heartfelt gratifica- 
tion. Both meetings have passed off delightfully. 
As I have only taken a silent part in the pro- 
ceedings, I can say with all modesty, as well as 
with all truth, that the different speakers have 
acquitted themselves like women of talent, of 
energy, and of genuine philanthropy. I never 
felt so proud of our town of Brandiport. Its 
flowers are not " bom to blush unseen, and waste 
their sweetness in the desert air" always. The fra- 
grance of some of these flowers has been diffused 
amongst us to-night, and it has been rightly ap- 
preciated; but there is more than perfume or 
pleasure to result from these meetings. They 
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are redolent of utility. No wife — ^no mother — 
no mistress of a family — could have listened to a 
single speech without deriving instruction of a 
high order. Every address was full of most valu- 
able hints and suggestions, all of which were con- 
firmed and exemplified by personal experience. 
Altogether, the meeting has surpassed my most 
sanguine hopes; and while I would not in the 
slightest degree detract from the merits of those 
dear, kind, gifted ladies who have severally spo- 
ken on these two occasions, I must say, in all 
honesty, that a large share of the credit is due to 
our worthy president, Mrs. Thompson: she has 
filled her office with grace, dignity, and efibct. 
All we can do is to offer her our best acknow* 
lodgements. I therefore beg leave to move. That 
the cordial thanks of this meeting be given to 
Mrs. Thompson, for her kindness in presiding on 
these occasions, and for her proper and dignified 
conduct in the chair. 




IRS. BROWN. 

BEG leave to second the motion with all 
my heai*t. I am sure it would be sup- 
ported by all who have had the honour 
of communicating their sentiments to the meet- 
ing. We can bear testimony, not only to her 
kindness, but to her great patience, as well as to 
her judicious advice and skilful tactics. Had it 
not been for Mrs. Thompson's well-timed caution 
in her opening address, it is very likely that many 
6f us would have spun out our speeches to a very 
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inconvenient length. I trust that she will be more 
than compensated by the result of these meetings. 
If they be the instruments of good to the people 
of Brandiport, and other places, I know it will 
be far more satisfactory to her benevolent mind 
than any formal vote of thanks.' 

The motion Was put, and carried by 
a show of countenances beaming with smiles and 
complacency^ all nodding assent to the proposition. 





MSS. (HOiPSON, 

acknowledging the compliment, observ- 
ed, — So far from having contributed ma- 
ll^ terially to the advantage of our meetings, 
for which you have given ftie credit, I must say 
that I had the most simple part to perform C My 
office has been almost a sinecure. Ladies scarcely 
require a president, especially such ladies as have 
graced our little assemblies by their presence and 
their aid. And as to my exercise of patience, 
intimated by Mrs. Brown, I must confess that, of 
all the meetings or parties I have ever attended in 
Brandiport, the time has never seemed to glide 
away so swiftly as on the occasions in question. 
I have been deeply entertained, thoroughly grati- 
fied, and richly benefitted by what I have heard. 
I thank you all, most heartily, for the kind and un-^ 
deserved compliment you have conferred, as well 
as for the valuable \instructioil you have* afforded 
me. I also thank the auditors for the strict atten- 
tion and decorum they observed during the whole 
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proceedings. Let us hope that, under the blessing 
of Providence, the information which has been im- 
parted may lead to the adoption of such measures 
as will efifectuallj banish from our town those sad 
habits of domestic absenteeism, whose prevalence 
was the cause of our assembling together. " In the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety." Let us 
concentrate all the enlightened views that have 
been put forth, and we cannot fail of arriving at 
such a mode of conducting our family and house- 
hold affairs as will render our firesides and our 
homes more attractive to our husbands, fathers, 
and brothers, than they have ever been before, 
lict us continue our private meetings and avail 
ourselves of every means of extending these prin- 
ciples, and above all let us bear in mind that, as 
our pious friend Mrs. Watson has so truthfully 
remarked, it is the sweets of religion that can 
render those attractions from which we have most 
to fear powerless, and can give to the simple joys 
of home resistless beauty. Keligion demands our 
first, our chief attention. That, I am sure, has 
been understood by every lady who has addressed 
us on these occasions. But, while this should be 
the actuating principle in our hearts, let us not 
forget to exert ourselves faithfully and zealously, 
and with all the ability God has given us, in the 
discharge of our domestic obligations. 

The Doxology was then sung, and the 
meeting separated. 
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